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Recent Trends in Communist Strategy 
in the Far East 


International Communism is now engaged in an intensified 
effort to gain broader collaboration from political movements 
and governments in the free world. Special endeavours are 
being made to obtain the goodwill of political parties represeut- 
ing organized labour in the more advanced countries, notably 
those of Western Europe. In the less developed countries of 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East, where there are few 
industrial workers, the Communists are endeavouring to gain 
the support not only of organized labour but also of the 
peasants and the bourgeoisie for ‘‘anti-imperialist’’ rmovements 
allegedly in defence of political or economic independence. 
The drive to obtain broader collaboration from governments 
is also ‘concentrated in these less developed countries, on 
account of the favourable attitudes of many of their leading 
political groups to the promotion of friendly relations with 
Communist countries, although the local Communist Parties, in 
seeking to widen their influence, have been and in many cases 
still are working in opposition to their national governments. 
The successes achieved by the USSR and Communist China 
in influencing those national governments, however, have usually 
redounded to the benefit of the local Communist Parties. 

The current stress on gaining broader collaboration for 
Communism throughout the world derives from the Declaration 
issued by the Bloc Communist Parties in Moscow on November 
22, 1957. This Declaration stressed that in the “‘colonial”’ 
countries it was vital for the Communists to utilize current 
opportunities to build up “‘anti-imperialist’’ movements with the 
support of workers, peasants and the bourgeoisie. In certain 
“capitalist’” countries, meanwhile, there were already favourable 
conditions for seizures of power by Communists, subject to their 
gaining the co-operation of other political parties, especially the 
“socialist” parties. In this context the plea was advanced that, 
notwithstanding ideological differences, co-operation was 
possible between the Communist and Socialist Parties, and it 
was suggested that the ‘‘workers’’ might be able to seize power 
peacefully in certain countries, although that possibility was 
subsequently indicated to be rather remote, since ‘‘experience’”’ 
had shown that the ‘‘ruling class’ always resisted. 


The international Communist fronts are supporting the 
drives for expansion by the national Communist Parties, 
especially by sponsoring increased delegation exchanges with 
the Communist Bloc. A special role is being played by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which last October urged 
its affiliates to increase their efforts to gain the co-operation of 
non-Communist labour organizations in the Free World. In 
line with this, the Soviet Trade Unions have for some time 
been under an injunction to establish broader collaboration with 
non-Communist trade unions abroad. 

For Japan and Australia the most obvious implications 
of the drive for wider collaboration are that the Japanese and 
Australian Communist Parties will intensify their efforts to 
gain maximum collaboration with the Japanese Socialist Party 
and the Australian Labour Party, respectively. In the 
countries of South-East Asia, however, owing to the dearth of 
national parties representing organized labour, the implications 
of the drive are not so obvious. 

It seems clear that the Indonesian Communist Party will 
endeavour to broaden its collaboration with the Indonesian 
Nationalist Party and the Nahdatul Ulama, probably with the 
special purpose of giving these bodies some reassurance about 
the public support which they lost to the Communists in last 
year’s provincial elections. 

In India no changes appear likely in the Communist 
Party’s strategy. The Communists apparently consider that 
they are gaining continually in public support and that consider- 
able sections of the Congress Party and the Praja Socialist 
Party are drifting towards them, but they evidently do not 
contemplate seeking co-operation with these Parties. Co- 
operation with the Congress Party, even if that party were 
prepared to envisage it, would almost certainly not be considered 
because of the extent to which the Communists have found it 
possible to compete effectively with that party for the support 
of key social groups, notably the intelligentsia and the students. 
The Praja Socialist Party, which in last year’s elections was 
displaced by the Communists as the second national party, and 
which because of its name might be expected to be susceptible 
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to offers of co-operation from the Cor munists, has long been 
strongly opposed to the Communist Party and, even if this 
opposition could be diminished, collaboration with it would 
probably not appeal to the Communists as long as they were 
able to continue drawing support away from it. 

In Burma the continued surrenders of Communist 
insurgents in recent months suggest that the Burmese Com- 
munist Party may come to terms with the government and thus 
eventually reorganize as a legal political party. In that event 
the new body would presumably operate in collaboration with 
the Burma Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, which is the main 
opposition to the ruling AFPFL, but the collaboration would 
not be new, since it has been going on unofhcially for a long 
time. It would not be feasible for the Communists to seek 
co-operation with the Burma Socialist Party, the main com- 
ponent of the AFPFL; this party, mindful of the guerrilla 
warfare which the Communists have waged against the govern- 
ment over the past decade, would presumably use every means 
to weaken the influence of the Communists as a legal political 
party. 

In Ceylon the Communists may attempt to form some 
working alliance with the Viplavakarai Sama Samaja Party, 
since the leader of this Party, Philip Gunawardena, has shown 
strong sympathies with International Communism, although his 
party has been and evidently still is Trotskyite in outlook. The 
Communist Party, however, appears to enjoy very little support, 
and may thus prefer to avoid any alliances until it has made 
up this deficiency, especially as the increasing flow of 
international Communist propaganda into Ceylon and the 
country’s friendly relations with the Communist powers would 
appear to favour its growth rather than that of the Viplavakarai 
Sama Samaja Party. 

In South-East Asia the efforts by the Communist states 
to obtain broader collaboration from foreign governments will 
evidently continue to concentrate on India, Indonesia, Burma 
and Ceylon. Increased efforts will probably also be made to 
gain the goodwill of the governments of Pakistan, Thailand and 
Malaya. The general objective of this drive at the govern- 
mental level will be to induce these South-East Asian states to 
pursue foreign policies more favourable to the Communist bloc, 
particularly with a view to impeding collective security 
arrangements in the region. In dealing with each of these 
governments, further attempts will almost certainly be made to 
exploit each country’s economic problems. 

The promotion of friendly relations with the Government 
of India is manifestly considered by the USSR to be of special 
importance, on account of India’s international influence as the 
major power of South-East Asia, her apparent reputation for 
high-principled foreign policy, and the sympathy which Prime 
Minister Nehru has previously shown for certain of the 
objectives, as distinct from the methods, of Communism. The 
Indian Government tolerates much unofficial interchange with 
Communist countries and the penetration of much Communist 
propaganda, though recently there have been several indications 
of its resistance to international Communist pressures. 


The cultivation of friendly relations with the Indonesian 
Government is also apparently accorded a high priority, since 
the USSR and Communist China presumably wish to take 
advantage of the sympathy which President Sukarno has shown 
for Communism over the past year, the increased influence of 
the local Communist Party in that country’s political life, and 
the partial alienation of Indonesian official sentiments by a 
number of non-Communist countries which have failed to 
conceal their sympathies for the rebels in Sumatra. There are 
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virtually no official hindrances to the penetration of international 
Communist propaganda into Indonesia. 

In seeking stronger friendship with Burma and Ceylon 
the USSR and Communist China will probably be hampered 
somewhat by the suspicions which they have aroused in the 
governments of these two small countries by endeavouring to 
exert pressure in economic and other negotiations. This appears 
to be particularly true of Burma, which has experienced Chinese 
Communist pressure for border concessions, and the adverse 
terms of barter trade with both Communist China and the 
USSR. Ceylon has meanwhile submitted to considerable 
pressure in trade and aid negotiations with Communist China, 
but has resisted Soviet tactics in similar talks. It would appear 
possible that the USSR and Communist China might make 
some friendly gestures towards these two countries in order to 
offset the suspicions roused by heavy-handed tactics in recent 
years, but the two leading Communist powers may well begrudge 
any concessions; the strong neutralism of Burma and Ceylon 
and their fear of involvement in the Cold War would enable 
the Communist powers to create domestic political trouble for 
the ruling groups in those countries by a sudden show of 
hostility. 
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Communist Bloc overtures to Pakistan are likely to be in 
the economic field and may include offers of economic aid, as 
gestures of sympathy for the economic difficulties which have 
been brought to light by Pakistan’s budget for 1958. 
Overtures to Thailand and Malaya are also likely to be mainly 
economic, and’ of a character intended to alleviate the current 
trading difficulties of these two countries. 
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All the South-East Asian countries mentioned above are 
at present experiencing economic difficulties, due in most cases 
to a fall in exports, and accordingly economic inducements are 
likely to figure prominently in the Communist Bloc’s, that is 
principally the USSR’s, attempts to gain some or else a higher 
measure of collaboration from their governments. Important 
trade and aid offers were made by the Soviet delegation at the 
ECAFE meeting in Kuala Lumpur, which began on March 5, 
and they had been foreshadowed by similar gestures at an 
ECAFE Committee meeting in Bangkok during January and 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference in Cairo at the end of 
1957. 

The ECAFE Conference in Kuala Lumpur was attended 
by an impressive Soviet delegation led by Firubin, a Deputy 
Foreign Minister, and the Soviet contribution to the meeting 
included: (a) statements to the effect that the USSR offered 
a non-fluctuating and otherwise more advantageous market for 
the primary exporting countries of the ECAFE region; (b) a 
declaration of Soviet willingness to extend unconditional 
economic aid to all the countries of the region, and even to 
private firms in those countries. (A special but rather indefinite 
offer was made to assist in the Mekong Development Plan) ; 
(c) an invitation to the representatives of numerous South-East 
Asian countries to visit Soviet Central Asia and observe its 
economic development. 

The motivation of the Soviet delegation was made clear 
for a short while when Firubin advanced the claim that India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia and certain other neutral countries 
had made some economic progress in 1957, whereas countries 
participating in ‘‘military blocs’’ were experiencing considerable 
economic difficulties. This allegation was clearly directed at 
Pakistan and the Philippines, but the comparison was not 
pressed, presumably because observation would have revealed 
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the economic problems of Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia to be 
very grave in comparison with those of Pakistan and the 
Philippines. 

The trade declaration addressed to the primary exporting 
countries was clearly intended to have a special impact on 
account of the trade difficulties which these countries are 
experiencing owing to the depressed market for tin, rubber, 
cotton, copra and other raw materials. Since the immediate 
need for each of the primary exporting countries, especially 
Malaya, Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, is an increased income 
from foreign trade, and since the demand for their products 
from the non-Communist world may not increase appreciably 
in the immediate future, persistent efforts are likely to be made 
by the USSR to follow up its general trade offer. While in 
Kuala Lumpur, the Soviet delegation sought to persuade the 
Malayan Government to enter into trading relations with the 
USSR, and later, in Bangkok, a Soviet trade representative 
unsuccessfully urged the Thai Government to enter into a trade 
agreement with the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, Communist 
China is also likely to make fresh trade offers, as part of this 
general strategy, although at the ECAFE meeting. in Kuala 
Lumpur it was apparent that the Soviet representatives were 
intent on expanding the influence of their own country rather 
than that of Communist’China in the ECAFE region. At the 
beginning of March Communist China offered Ceylon R50m 
(about US$10.5m) over 4 years at 2'4% for flood rehabili- 
tation, and this offer was accepted. Later in the month, how- 
ever the goodwill resulting from this small loan was offset by a 
Chinese Communist offer to satisfy Ceylon’s need for an 
additional 100,000 tons of rice in 1958, at a price considerably 
higher than that under the current trade agreement between the 
two countries. This offer indicated that the Chinese wished to 
take advantage of the current shortage of rice on the South-East 
Asian market and of Ceylon’s increased dependence on food 
imports as a result of last year’s drought and floods. 

As long as the trade difficulties referred to above continue 
Soviet and Communist bloc economic inducements in South-East 
Asia are likely to emphasize trade rather than aid offers, al- 
though offers of aid may be made in the conduct of relations 
with Pakistan. 

The offer of aid for the Mekong Development Plan may 
be followed up, but on the whole this does not seem likely for 
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CHINA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH 
IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1958 


Peking claimed that there was an increase of 34% in the 
total value of industrial output in the first six months this year 
over the same period of 1957. China also expects to gather, 
this year, about 40 million tons of food crops more than last. 
Following figures are released by the State Statistical Bureau 
on the carrying out of the national economic plan in the first 
half of this year: 

Industrial Production 

In the first six months this year, the total value of the 
output of industry and handicrafts of the whole country (here 
and below, the value of output of the industry run by agricul- 
tural cooperatives is excluded) increased 34%, compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. Of this, the total value 
of output of industry (this excludes the value of output of the 
handicrafts) increased by 34%, and fulfilled the original target 
set in the state plan for the whole year by 58%. The rate of 
development of industrial production increased every month. 
Compared with the same month of last year, the rate of in- 
crease was 14% in January, 18% in February, 29% in March, 
42% in April, 46% in May and 55% in June. In the develop- 
ment of local industries, more than 300,000 industrial units 
were set up on the level of provinces, administrative regions, 
counties and rural districts. Their total output value amount- 
ed to about 800 million yuan. Of these, some 90,000 were 
built on the level of provinces, administrative regions and 
counties with a total value of some 700 million yuan. Some 
210,000 industrial enterprises were built by the rural districts 
with a total output value of about 100 million yuan. Besides, 
about three million industrial units were set up by the agricul- 
tural cooperatives, with a total output value of about 1,300 
million yuan. Large numbers of newly-built industrial enter- 
prises went into operation and this contributed enormously to 


the time being, since South Vietnam is one of the countries to 
benefit and since the propaganda value of such assistance would 
be offset by extensive financial aid to the Plan from other 
countries and would moreover not be forthcoming until the 
preliminary surveys are made. These surveys are to last at 
least three years, but the Soviet delegation at Kuala Lumpur 
was at first evidently unaware of this, and hence was obliged 
to reformulate its offer later in the session. 

The drive by national Communist Parties in South-East 
Asia, Japan and Australia for broader collaboration is probably 
not expected to yield immediately decisive results except perhaps 
in Indonesia, where the Communist Party now appears to be 
in a very strong position. Elsewhere the national Communist 
Parties evidently face a long-term struggle to gain the degree 
of local collaboration which they desire, and in each of these 
countries a rapid expansion of strength by those parties would 
probably result only from a notable success by the Soviet Union, 
or perhaps Communist China, in promoting friendly relations 
with the country concerned.: 

It therefore seems likely that the USSR attaches consider- 
able urgency to the drive to gain some or a higher level of 
collaboration from the South-East Asian governments, and that 
she therefore wishes to take advantage fairly soon of the 
economic problems currently facing those countries, generally 
by offers of trade rather than aid, as pointed out above. 

Finally, it would appear, from the zeal shown by the 
Soviet representatives at Kuala Lumpur for the expansion of 
their own country’s influence, that the Soviet Union is deter- 
mined eventually to extend into the South-East Asian region 
the primacy which she reasserted late last year within the 
Communist Bloc. This would imply the imposition of some 
limits on the expansion of Chinese Communist influence in this 
region. 


the rapid industrial development in the country in the second 
quarter of the year. 

Most of the newly-built local industries directly serve the 
needs of agricultural production, such as the processing of fer- 
tiliser and fodder, the preliminary processing of farm produce 
and the repair and manufacture of agricultural implements. In 
this period, the number of raw material, fuel and power enter- 
prises built by the masses by their own methods grew rapidly. 
According to incomplete statistics, more than 11,000 iron 
smelting furnaces including over 900 small blast furnaces, 
20,000 small electric power stations, over 10,000 cement kilns 
and 8,000 small coal mines were built in the first half of this 
year. 

A big increase was recorded in the output of the majority 
of industrial goods. Among the 35 kinds of major products, 
the output of electricity went up by 30%; coal 16%; crude 
oil 32%; pig iron 33%; steel 26%; nitrogenous fertiliser 65%; 
machine tools nearly 100% and electric motors more than 
100%. In the widespread movement for technical innova- 
tions, the number of new products successfully trial produced 
in 16 provinces and municipalities, including Liaoning Province 
and Shanghai, amounted to 27,000. 

Production costs of the major industrial enterprises were 
reduced by 6.8% compared with last year. Production costs 
of enterprises under the Ministries of the Coal, Electric Power, 
Petroleum, Metallurgical and Chemical Industries, the First 
Ministry of Machine-Building and the Ministry of Building (here 
referring to the enterprises under the former Ministry of 
Building Materials Industry) were reduced by 7.6% compared 
with last year, a rate of reduction exceeding the original target 
for 1958 set in the state plan (5.9%); the production costs of 
the major local enterprises were reduced by 5.5%. 


Industrial Construction 


Investment in industrial construction was 88.1% over that 
for the same period of last year and was 41.4% greater than 
in the first half of 1956. The original target set in the state 
plan for the whole year was fulfilled by 47.6%. According 
to data from 21 departments and 17 provinces, municipalities, 
and autonomous regions, newly-added fixed assets come to a 
value of 1,670 million yuan, or 48.5% of the funds already in- 
vested (the proportion for the same period of last year was 
44.6%). By the end of June, 62 industrial and mining 
“above-norm" projects had gone into operation or partial 
operation. 

Construction costs of all projects were reduced. For 
instance, the projects at the Anshan, Wuhan and Paotow iron 
and steel centres and the Taiyuan Iron and Steel Plant and the 
Yunnan Tin Company, now being built by the Ministry of the 
Metallurgical Industry can fulfil the original plan to increase 
productive capacity with half the funds appropriated. The 
total investments in the Hsinankiang and six other large hydro- 
electric power stations now being built by the Ministry of 
Water Conservancy and Electric Power can be cut by 30%. 
The construction costs of housing also went down considerably. 
According to the data compiled by Shanghai from an investiga- 
tion of selected projects, the construction costs of civil buildings 
between January and May were reduced by 12%, on the 
average. 

Tracks were laid along 640 kilometres of railways. 
kilometres of highways were built. 
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Agricultural Production 


According to estimates made in various places, the output 
of summer food crops for the whole country will reach 50.5 
million tons, an increase of 20.65 million tons or 69% com- 
pared with last year, breaking the record of increase in the 
output of summer food crops in previous years. The output 
of winter wheat reached 34.45 million tons, an increase of more 
than 13.95 million tons or 68% compared with last year. The 
average per hectare yield of winter wheat for the whole coun- 
try reached 1.45 tons, an increase of 71% compared with last 
year and of 64% compared with 1956. The average per 
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COMMENTARIES ON CHINESE 
PAPER MONEY 


PART IV 
By E. Kann 


KWANGSI 


Banknotes in Lungchow, Kwangsi Province, came into use 
only in 1909. They appeared by order of the Provincial 
Governor, to take the place of Shihping taels. The notes were 
issued in denominations of | and 10 taels by the Kwangsi 
Provincial Bank in Kwelin in Shenping taels. But as the latter 
were not accepted in Lungchow, they were surcharged there 
with six Chinese characters, denoting “Changed into Shihping 
taels,"’ and as such they became popular. 

In the larger cities, like Wuchow and Nanning, paper 
money was not current during the first decade of the 20th 
century. The banknote situation in Kwangsi Province was 
still more confused than that of Kwangtung, because the former 
Province was much poorer than Kwangtung, and because the 
provincial household frequently showed a heavy deficit. Apart 
from the Customs Decennial Reports, there is but meagre 
information on the career of Kwangsi'’s fiat money. The note- 
issuing institution, the Kwangsi Provincial Bank, was repeatedly 
involved in difficulties and had to go through insolvencies. 

In April, 1915, the 50-cents note issued by the Kwangsi 
Treasury was recalled from the market, probably because 
forgeries had appeared in the market. At that time only 10- 
cents and |-dollar notes were left in circulation; and these 
retained par value. 

The serious decline in the value of Kwangsi's paper money 
in June, 1936, induced the authorities to decree drastic 
penalties, including death, for speculations in Kwangsi bank- 


hectare yield in Honan was more than double that of 1957. In 
Hopei where there was little rain for 270 days, the per hectare 
yield of winter wheat was still 104% greater than that of last 
year. Honan, Hopei and Hupeh provinces registered the 
highest output in the world by turning out 30 tone, 37.5 tons 
and 52.5 tons per hectare. 

Early rice was planted on an area of 10.4 million hectares 
of land, an increase of 2.53 million hectares over last year. It 
is estimated that the output will reach 40 million tons, an in- 
crease of 20 million tons or double that of the same period last 
year. The total output of spring wheat is estimated at 4.5 
million tons, an increase of 1.5 million tons over last year. 
China’s wheat output will surpass that of the US by at least two 
million tons this year. The output of summer food crops plus 
the output of early rice and spring wheat will be 42 million 
tons greater than last year, or over 11.6 million tons greater 
than the total increase of grain output in the first five-year plan 
period. Preliminary estimates put the total area planted to 
cotton at six million hectares, an increase of more than 200,000 
hectares over last year. The areas planted to tobacco, sugar 
cane, sugar beet and peanuts have also been expanded over 
last year. Because single-crop rice areas have turned to 
double-cropping, more than two million hectares less wae 
planted to semi-late rice. Owing to the increase in the areas 
planted to food crops, the land planted to soya bean was re- 
duced by two million hectares. 

Between October 1957 and June of this year, 28 million 
hectares of land was brought under irrigation, more than 
double the land brought under irrigation in the previous eight 
years. The irrigated land in the country has reached 62.6 
million hectares or 56% of the total cultivated land (in 1957 
the proportion was 31%). At the same time, 16 million 
hectares of low-lying land was improved and water and soil 
conservation was completed on 227,000 square kilometres. 
According to incomplete data from’ 19 provinces, water con- 
servancy has been completed in the main in 610 counties. In 
the same period, peasants throughout the country accumulated 
a total of 20,000 million tons of all kinds of fertilisers (mainly 
earth fertiliser and mud fertiliser), with each hectare of cul- 
tivated land acquiring an average of 120 tons of fertiliser. 


notes. They ordered the closing of all exchange shops and 
required that foreign exchange transactions be handled exclu- 
sively through intermediary of the Provincial Bank. 

On July 12, 1936, a Reuter message from Canton 
reported the conclusion of an agreement between the Com- 
missioners of Finance and the two neighboring provinces, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, in terms of which the notes of both 
districts were to be placed on the same basis. In consequence 
of this agreement notes of either province were to be accepted 
for taxes and other payments. Furthermore, a Joint-Board of 
Control for the finances of both provinces was to be established. 
The project was never realized, for soon thereafter the attempt 
to secede from Nanking was made and failed. 


In December of 1936 it was estimated that about 
$60,000,000 small coin in paper was in circulation in 
Kwangsi. It was then planned to begin retiring it and 


replacing the issue with legal tender notes of uniform pattern. 
However, the scheme apparently. was not based on a firm 
foundation, for already on December 14, when a revolt in 
Sianfu (Shensi) developed, the populace in Kwangsi became 
panicky, trying to exchange provincial notes at the rate of 
$2,000 for Hongkong $1,000 in notes. Only one day before 
the price stood at $1,780. 

As Kwangsi was a poorly developed province, there 
existed invariably budgetary difficulties. In April, 1937, the 
price of Kwangsi small coin dollar notes dropped to 45% of 
the standard dollar, and one month thereafter quotations stood 
30% below the legal tender dollar. 


Afforestation was carried out on 21.46 million hectares of 
land, or 190% of the total area on which afforestation was 
carried out in the first five-year. plan period. 13,600 million 
trees were planted by villages, roads, rivers, and houses, and 
saplings were cultivated on more than 198,000 hectares of 


land. 


Employment 

At the end of June, the number of workers and govern- 
ment functionaries in the country reached 25.19 million, an in- 
crease of some 700,000 persons compared with the end of 
1957. Of these, the increase in industrial enterprises was 
more than 990,000 persons, building and installation enter- 
prises, 280,000 persons, agriculture, forestry, water con- 
servancy and meteorology about 240,000 persons, the com- 
mercial and food catering departments decreased by more than 
half a million, state organisations reduced by 340,000. 
Characteristic of the changes this year is that the number of 
persons in the socially productive departments increased while 
that in circulation of goods and state administrative depart- 
ments was reduced, The additional workers and staff members 
came mainly from people transferred from handicrafts to other 
work and demobilised servicemen. About 200,000 persons 
were added to the labour force. 


Culture and Education 


According to incomplete statistics, 1,240 counties have 
compulsory primary school education. Middle schoole run by 
the people reached 68,000 and institutes of higher learning 
newly established by the local authorities reached more than 
400. Some of the rural districts and cooperatives have also 
started scientific research work. Institutes of higher learning, 
inaccessible to the peasants in the old society, have been 
established in the rural areas. The campaign to wipe out 
illiteracy has been extended and 90 million people are attend- 
ing literacy classes throughout the country. Illiteracy has been 
eliminated in the main in 444 counties throughout the country. 
According to incomplete data -2,500 hospitals were established 
in the rural areas in the first half of the year. In more than 
30 counties, there is a hospital in each rural district. 
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Many endeavors were made between November, 1935, 
and November, 1937, to bring Kwangsi Province into line with 
the rest of China as regards the uniformity of the currency unit, 
which then was the legal tender dollar (fa-pih). It was only in 
the beginning of November, 1937, that a definite decision was 
reached on the subject, in terms of which Kwangsi (beginning 
from December |, 1937) was to join in the universal use of 
the national yuan, thus abolishing the old ‘small coin’ dollar. 
For years past the latter had been at a heavy discount, es- 
pecially since it had become available in the shape of much 
depreciated banknotes. The ratio which was adopted for 
effecting the change was | : 2, i.e. 100 Kwangsi small coin 
dollars were equal to 50 fa-pih dollars. The reform deserves 
special comment, since it was accomplished in the midst of a 
severe national struggle. In order to obtain the means for 
carrying the innovation into effect, the National Government 
authorized the issue of a domestic loan for altogether 
$17,000,000, secured on the salt revenue of Kwangsi Province. 

Now some comment derived from the Customs Decennial 
Report from Wuchow for the period 1912/21: 

When first introduced, the Kwangsi note was at par with 
subsidiary coin, namely, | dollar in Kwangsi note was equal to 
five 20-cent pieces. However, due to the persistent demand 
for silver and the stringency of the money market after 1917, 
the Kwangsi note gradually dropped in value. In 1918 
Kwangsi's fiat money stood at a discount of 20% vis-a-vis 
subsidiary coin, and after arrival of the Kwangtung troops 
(June 28, 1921) Kwangsi notes ceased to be current. Kwang- 
tung banknotes were then introduced and were current for a 
short period. 

(Wuchow, 1922/31). During the decade the circulation 
of provincial banknotes had been in a confused state owing 
principally to the frequent political changes in the province. 
In 1922 both Kwangsi and Kwangtung. banknotes were cur- 
rent, but they were only worth about 50% of their face value. 
During General Huang Shao-hsiung’s administration of Kwangsi 
Province (1926/1929), considerable quantities of banknotes, 
estimated at about $16,000,000 Kwangtung currency, were 
issued and were at first accepted at par. All the 
previous issues then became quite worthless. But as hostilities 
broke out between Kwangsi and Kwangtung, these notes de- 
preciated to less than 20% of their face value, never to recover, 
although it was reported that about one-half, or $8,000,000, 
was redeemed by the Goyernment. The unredeemed depreciated 
notes were no longer current, and only changed hands among 
the more daring speculators at from 10 to 20% of face amount. 
As late as November, 1931, that is, after the evacuation of 
the Cantonese army of occupation from Kwangsi, the provincial 
Government of Kwangsi issued Treasury Notes of $1, $5 and 
10 dollars denomination to a total value of $2,000,000. Such 
notes were current in 1931, showing no symptoms of deprecia- 
tion. 

(Nanning, 1912/21). When the decade came to a close, 
Kwangsi Province was flooded with banknotes which, with the 
downfall of warlord Lu Yung-ting’s Administration, appear 
likely to become in the near future so much waste paper. Up 
to 1915 the note issue of the Kwangsi Provincial Bank, whic 
was primarily established for dealing with official monies, 
appears to have been kept within fairly safe limits; but the 
last few years have witnessed the value of the paper steadily 
dwindling owing to continued fresh issues, made principally to 
cover the cost of quite useless military adventures. The over- 
throw of Lu Yung-ting has, of course, almost knocked the 
bottom out of the market for these notes, and they were in 
1921 quoted nominally at about 40 cents in small silver coin 
to the dollar. 

(Nanning, 1922/31). The conditions of currency and 
finance of Nanning have probably never been so _ badly 
confused as they were during the greater part of the period 
under review, and the sole cause was the repeated provincial 
and inter-provincial political struggles and warfare. The small 
coin dollar notes backed by adequate reserves, issued by the 
Kwangsi Bank when the late Marshal Lu Yung-ting was in 
power, were at par with the silver coins at the beginning of 
the decade, or even commanded a slight premium. Immedi- 
ately upon Marshal Lu’s withdrawal to Lungchow—late. in 
1921—these notes depreciated to only 60 cents small silver 
coin per dollar. Following Marshal Lu’s return to power in 
Nanning in 1923, further quantities were issued which caused 
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the discount to mount to 50%, and soon to 80%. Finally, 
these notes depreciated to less than one-fiftieth of their original 
value. The overthrow of Marshal Lu’s authority in 1924 
rendered them completely valueless. 


In 1925 the Kwangsi Bank was re-organized and a 
quantity of new notes issued, said to have amounted to 
$1,100,000 in $1 and $5 denominations. The province of 


Kwangsi, then being still at war with Yunnan and Kwangtung, 
and changing hands several times, these military operations 
practically exhausted the capacity of the provincial Treasury. 
So the Kwangsi Bank again went bankrupt in 1929. Since 
then there has been no official or government bank in 
Nanning, although since 1930 a semi-official establishment has 
been functioning. It handled government funds and was 
empowered to issue promissory notes in denominations of $5, 
$10 and $100 small coin. Such notes then were readily ac- 
cepted by the public and had a good circulation, at least until 
1931, which was the time the Customs report came to an end. 

(Lungchow, 1912/21). Lungchow never had a currency 
of its own, and during the last years of the decade the Tonkin 
piastre had come to stay, taking a position of undisputed 
predominance. Of course, Kwangsi paper was introduced on 
a liberal scale, but although it lost only 20 or 30% when 
exchanged with the Tonkin dollar, it was naturally the Tonkin 
banknote that still swayed the market and was at times even 
at a premium on its own silver equivalent, the silver piastre of 
Indochina. Failure in Marshal Lu Yung-ting’s firm adminis- 
tration was what sustained Kwangsi paper money almost at 
par. A new Kwangsi Bank also has been instituted, but it 
had to close on the arrival of the Southern forces in September, 
1921. 

(Lungchow, 1922/31). Kwangsi has been flooded with 
depreciation banknotes during the decade. In addition to the 
issue of over 40 million dollars’ worth of banknotes without 
adequate reserves previous to 1921, new notes to the value 
of 3 million dollars in terms of Kwangsi silver coins were forced 
upon the market in 1922, while financial stringency under the 
regime of General Huang Shao-hsiung resulted in the excessive 
issue of banknotes as a source of revenue for construction work 
and administrative expenses. Since 1925, notes to the value 
of over 10 million dollars in Kwangsi currency were put into 
circulation without reserves and gradually depreciated until 
they reached 20% of their face value in 1929. However, in 
1931, after the return to power of Generals Li Tsung-jen and 
Pai Chung-hsi, paper money (under the style of Treasury 
Notes) to the value of 2 million dollars, adequately secured by 
reserves, were put into circulation in the province, and these 
were in great favor with the populaee, as well as with 
merchants; they even were at times at a premium. 

Here end Customs reports concerning paper money in 
Kwangsi province. However, as will be learned from the 
narrative sent by the correspondent of the “North China Daily 
News’ (Shanghai) to that daily, currency troubles were not 
over in Wuchow. The said report was dated August II, 
1941, and contained news to the following extent: 

Money-changers at Wuchow had made small fortunes by 
dealing in all kinds of antiquated bills, charging a premium on 
the newer fiat money emitted by the Central Bank of China, 
the Bank of China and the Bank of Communications. Finally 
the authorities stepped in, giving orders that all exchange shops 
should be closed, and their functions taken over by an official 
central exchange, which should be in sole charge of currency 
matters in Wuchow. For nearly. two weeks this institution 
functioned to the satisfaction of all concerned. Even large 
notes could be taken to the Central Exchange Office, where 
they were exchanged against new clean bills. 
venient and most satisfactory. It looked as if a new order in 
Kwangsi had really begun. But this proved soon to be an 
optical delusion, but which disappeared as suddenly as it had 
come on the scenes a fortnight earlier. 

When people went to the Government Exchange Office 
on August 11 (1941) to exchange bills of large denomination 
for those of lesser value, they found the Exchange's doors 
closed and were apprised that the institution had ceased to 
function and that all exchange responsibilities had been turned 
over to the Kwangtung Bank. Whenthe bank was visited, it 
was found that only by prolonged coaxing could the notes be 
exchanged, and then only Kwangtung paper. currency with a’ 


deduction in value of 30% could be had. 


This was con- 


August 28, 1958 


This meant that one had to add to the already existing 
49 kinds of Kwangsi notes Kwangtung paper money. 
National currency then was at full value, but it was ‘at that 
juncture about to be withdrawn from circulation. Kwangtung 
currency was being used at 70% discount, while Kwangsi paper 
money then stood at 50% of par. The difficulties in trade 
could easily be fathomed; when a person purchased an article, 
and in payment tenders a $100 bill, and to make the proper 
change, the storekeeper has to use three different kinds of 
currencies (National currency, Kwangtung money and Kwangsi 
currency), and then, if the last few cents do not come out 
right, postage stamps and revenue stamps have to be 
requisitioned to finish the transaction. 

A reliable government official said that the reason for this 
chaos in finances was caused by a racket carried on on an 
enormously large scale throughout Kwangsi Province. He 
explained that the best government money issued by the four 
government banks was being taken out of the province at the 
rate of $1,000,000 a day and was finding its way into the 
hands of those, who were not concerned in the welfare of China. 
These mercenaries were getting rich on the inconveniences and 
sufferings of their own people and selling their native land to 
an alien power. 


YUNNAN 


Yiinnan is the most southwestern province in China, with- 
out direct access to the sea. Until at least 1950 means of com- 
munications were poor, and the economic state of the province 
remained at a rather low level. Yiinnan is rich in tin deposits, 
and this commodity brought much money when sold in Hong- 
kong during world war I. But with the cessation of hostilities 
demand fell off considerably and prices dropped. In 1918/19 
Yiinnan tried to circulate gold coins, but when silver prices 
declined heavily in 1921, these gold coins were quickly melted 
up. 

By that time the circulation of paper money was com- 
paratively small and fairly well secured. But with the 
continuation of poor business in the province, coupled with 
heavy military expenditure, the mote-emissions increased, 
causing their value to decline in the market. In the end, the 
Futien Bank (the provincial depository) had to suspend 
payment. By the close of 1928, the Futien Bank's note-issue 
was estimated to have amounted to small coin dollars. 500 
million, against which 10% of metallic reserves were held. At 
that time the notes were depreciated to the extent of 80%. 

In 1925 there were banks issuing notes in Yiinnan, namely 
the Futien Bank and the Bank of Territorial Development. The 
former had nine denominations of fiat money in circulation, 
namely $1,000, $100, $50, $10, $5, $1, as well as 50 and 
20 cents. The latter then issued paper money in values of 
$100, $10, $5 and $1. 

After 1920 the Yiinnan mint produced no more silver 
dollar coins, but instead half-dollars. The fine content of the 
latter was finally reduced to below 500/1000ths. Most of 
those 14-dollar pieces minted between 1921 and 1924 went to 
pay for opium and troops’ rations. In 1925 debased half 
silver dollars were tendered at times, partially in redemption of 
notes. In 1921 it was officially proclaimed that “ . notes 
issued in recent years by the Futien Bank enjoy the full 
guarantee of the local Government and will be repaid at their 
nominal value without any discount whatsoever.” Actually the 
notes did not depreciate in a fast pace, in spite of their 
fictitious value. In January, 1919, 95'% Yiinnan dollars 
equaled 100 Hongkong dollars. In June, 1920, the ratio had 
risen to 109: 100; a year later to 123. June, 1922, saw $124 
Yiinnan currency for 100 Hongkong dollars; June, 1923, 
Yiinnan $13114; by June of 1924 the proportion had risen to 
153, while by April, 1925, 200 Yiinnan dollars equaled 100 
Hongkong dollars. Speaking generally, it could not be said 
that these notes were unpopular in Yiinnan Province during 
those years. 

Between June, 1925, and June, 1926, the Futien dollar 
declined in terms of the Hongkong dollars from 203 to 337. 

The financial crisis occasioned by this state of affairs in- 
duced the local Government to summon a “Reorganization 
Conference” in Yiinnanfu in the latter part of April, 1926. 
This conference made public the following information: { 


+ From ‘Chinese Economic Bulletin’’, No. 290 of September 11, 1926. 
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Debt of the Provincial Note Issue of the Futien 
Government of Yiinnan to Bank: 
the Futien Bank: Yiinnan $ 
LOU ALIC peerage, nil LON cokeaseee 600,000 
1M ie ee a ee 690,000 VOUS Foie tecaeters 3,100,000 
PONG. Sactvoc tae 1,140,000 POE Ws 4,110,000 
WOT ee eek. 1,360,000 | Ko) eS Sy yee 4,030,000 
VOT ay <b eivas 1,670,000 VOUGE  cecychags ers 4,000,000 
TLD aes eae: 1,760,000 UO Tie creas 4,340,000 
192.0. as sented 2,120,000 (EA ees ariel 4,410,000 
VO 2ilte sects. apaife 3,090,000 OVO: os cccsaeanacers 4,050,000 
1922 We vecasncdons 8,570,000 V9 20 cckoveranass 6,230,000 
LOE ee 12,190,000 W927i ey ieecveccae 8,860,000 
O24 oy cruearcen ie 19,270,000 192 2 ap aarermens 14,820,000 
| SA ae es 28,900,000 |e Ae oe ere, 21,920,000 
192 A cee as 25,690,000 
SP AG ee eae 37,500,000 


By 1926 the Futien Banks note-issue had practically no 
silver reserve behind it, the bank’s main asset being claims 
against the Provincial Government, which latter had no means 
of refunding. The remedy then contemplated was the doubl- 
ing of all taxes then collected by the Yiinnan authorities. This 
Measure was meant to enable the withdrawal of superfluous 
paper money and the gradual refunding of the local Govern- 
ment’s debt due to the Futien Bank. This scheme was approved 
by the local Government, but it was not rational enough to 
remedy the chaotic state of affairs. 


When, in the autumn of 1937, a Chinese friend of the 
author proceeded from Shanghai to Yiinnan on a tour of 
investigation, he left with the special request to study the 
banknotes situation there. As a result of close observation he 
submitted to the author the following report: 


“At the inception the Futien Bank held ample reserves 
against its note-issue and enjoyed a high credit standing. 
The exchange value of the Yiinnan currency was at parity 
with Shanghai and Hongkong dollars. But when the 
revolution in China started, the financial requirements 
of successive warfares proved too heavy a burden to be 
borne by the limited resources of one province, and the 
Bank, as a means of making up the deficit, resorted to 
an expanded note-issue. Later on, it even had to go so 
far as to declare the notes inconvertible into cash. 
Naturally the notes became considerably depreciated and 
were worth only one-tenth of a dollar, i.e. every 10 dollars 
of Futien notes was equal to one dollar National Currency. 
They are now (1937) still in circulation under the name 
of old Futien notes. 


Following up the reorganization of the provincial Gov- 
ernment in 1929, the Yiinnan authorities attributed the 
financial collapse to the excessive issue of notes, and 
realized that, the more the notes depreciated, the less 
would be the actual amount of revenue proceeds they 
could receive. The relation between a province's finance 
and currency, they. felt, was so close that one would very 
easily affect the other. With a view of launching a re- 
adjustment programme for provincial finance, they de- 
signated the half-dollar silver coin as the standard currency 
of Yiinnan; all payments and disbursements to be made in 
it; and they fixed the ratio between the standard currency 
and the notes issued by the Futien Bank at | : 5 i.e. every 
standard dollar was worth as much as 5 dollars in Futien 
notes. The old notes wereof six denominations: $0.50, 
$1, $5, $10, $50 and $100, and the total amount of note- 
issue was said to have been over $92,000,000, of which 
one-half was printed by the American Banknote Co., and 
the other half by the Provincial Printing & Engraving 
Bureau. With the notes printed by the Provincial Bureau 
having been gradually withdrawn and destroyed in recent 
years, those now in circulation «are all of foreign print. 


Since 1920, bar silver has been purchased from time 
to time for the purpose of minting additional half-dollar 
coins. While the Futien Bank was closed in September, 
1922, the provincial authorities appropriated the sum of 
16,000,000 half-dollars as capital for the New Futien Bank. 
The notes issued by, the latter may freely be exchanged for 
half-dollar silver pieces at the rate of | : | and are worth 
five times as much as the old notes. 
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Half-dollar coins weigh three mace and 6 candareens 

Kuping taels. Therefore every dollar of, new notes is 

equal to 50 cents national currency, and every ten dollars 

Sead notes is worth one dollar of national currency. But 

the exchange rate between Shanghai and Yiinnan currency 

is fluctuating all the time in “strict accordance with the 
demand and supply of such currencies in both cities. Since 
the outbreak of recent hostilities in and around Shanghai, 
one dollar national currency has been worth only $0.20 
old Yiinnan notes in view of the fact that remittances from 

Shanghai to Yiinnan have been far exceeding the amounts 

remitted therefrom. The head-office of the New Futien 

Bank is in Kunming (formerly named Yiinnanfu), with 

branches located at Kojiu, Hsiakwan, Chaotung, all being 

in Yiinnan Province, and at. Shanghai. The notes issued 
by the New Futien Bank are of five denominations: $1, 
$5, $10, $50 and $100. They were printed by the 

American Banknote Co. Now figures, however, are 

available for the exact amount of note-issue.” 

Now we shall once again have recourse to that reliable 
source, the Chinese Maritime Customs, in whose Decennial 
Reports one meets a good deal of authentic information. 

(Mengtsz, 1912/21). In Mengtsz, notes were first intro- 
duced in about 1909, concurrently with the removal of sycee 
silver. At that time the Ta Ching Government Bank issued 
local banknotes which were accepted at par up to the Revolu- 
tion of October, 1911. 

Conditions in connection with paper money were fairly 
satisfactory in Mengtsz. In 1912 the provincial bank, the 
Futien Bank, was inaugurated. It opened branch offices in 
many mercantile centers of Yiinnan. In the beginning of its 
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career the Futien Bank adhered to a conservative policy, for 
initially its fiat money was well covered by metallic reserves. 
This policy was continued until the silver problem became 
acute. Then the note issue grew gradually and the situation 
was not improved through pgorly printed notes on soft paper, 
so that the notes soon became disfigured. However, in con- 
tradistinction to paper money in other provinces, that from 
the Futien, Bank never depreciated, being accepted at par in 
even the most remote spots of Yiinnan. In 1920 the Futien 
Bank ordered notes from the American Banknote Co., New 
York; these were printed on excellent paper. 

‘Another Chinese bank established itself in Yiinnan during 
the second decade, also issuing paper money. Its name was 
Chih Pien Bank, and the year of its start was 1915. The notes 
were readily accepted. 


The exchange rate on Hongkong which had been at a 
premium of from | to 10% during the first seven years of the 
decade, reversed completely, and toward the end of 1919 as 
many as 140 Yiinnan dollars were required to purchase 100 
Hongkong dollars. The average discount of Yiinnan currency, 
however, during 1919, 1920 and 1921 was about 27%. 

(Mengtsz, 1922/31). In the beginning of the decade the 
Yiinnan silver half-dollars began to disappear, giving room to 
waves of paper money. In 1924 over $12,000,000 banknotes 
were channeled into circulation. In 1923 the Customs 
accepted these notes in payment of duty. In 1926 the Gov- 
ernment started a currency reform and publicly burned notes 
to the face value of some $6,695,000 in the course of 1926 
and 1927. However, exchange did not improve, probably 
because about 70 million dollars more were left in circulation. 

Apart from the Government, there are two other concerns, 
—the Kokiu Tin Trading Company and the Ko Pi Railway— 
which issued banknotes, entitling bearer to so many Futien 
notes. The former issued fiat money to the extent of 214 
million dollars in 1923, of which 114 million was withdrawn 
a few years later. The Ko Pi Railway was responsible for the 
channeling into trafic $Z million in 1918 and a similar sum 
in 1926. Both parties have been requested by the Government 
to redeem their issues. 


(Szemao, 1912/21). Currency conditions in Szemao 
during the second decade of the 20th century were similar to 
those prevailing in Lungchow. In some out-of-the-way places 
and in the Chinese Shan states the natives had not yet learned 
to appreciate the convenience of paper money, refusing to 
accept anything but: silver or copper coins. 


(Szemao, 1922/31). Banknotes emitted by the Futien 
Bank appeared in 1912 on the market. The people welcomed 
the issue wholeheartedly, and even were ready to buy the notes 
at a premium. But due to an over-issue, they were soon 
accepted at par, and afterwards depreciated very quickly. In 
1930 the exchange rate dropped to | paper dollar=0.19 silver 
dollars. A year later the fiat money was no longer being 
accepted in Szemaoc. The rich people prefer to hold silver in 
the shape of half-dollar coins, and the poor people copper 
cash, though these are a heavy burden and the counting 
troublesome. 


(Tengyueh, 1922/31). Tengyueh is situated on the 
Yiinnan-Burma border. Soon after the 1911 Revolution a 
branch offtee was established of the Futien Bank; it functioned 
as provincial bank until 1930. Originally the notes of the 
Futien Bank were accepted at par, but gradually they declined 
in value. Thus, in 1922, paper dollars 100 were worth silver 
$98; in 1923/26, $40; in 1927/29, $35; in 1930/31, $20. 
The provincial Government frequently announced that steps 
would be taken to withdraw these notes, but they still were the 
usual currency in East Yiinnan cities in 1931, but sparingly 
used in Tengyueh. 


The banknote situation is characterized by an official 
statement contained in the “Report on the Post Office” for the 
23rd fiscal year ended June 30, 1935. There it is outlined 
that, owing to the depreciation of the local currency, stamps 
had been sold in Yiinnan Province at the rate of every 100 
cents for Yiinnan $5 in paper since 1930; and for Yiinnan $9 
or more since the early part of .1934. Up to that time the 
Post office suffered so much that it could not but place the sale 
of stamps on the national dollar basis, beginning from 


December, 1934. 


August 28, 1958 
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TAIWAN-EAST ASIA TRADE 


(By a Taipei Correspondent) 


Beginning with the year 1953, the Government imple- 


mented a ‘Four-Year Economic Development Plan for 
Taiwan" with its main features in the increase of 
food production, the expansion of power and_ fertilizer 
industries. Following its completion at the end of the 


year 1956, the Government in May, 1957 announced a Second 
Four-Year Plan as a continuation. The accomplishments of the 
First Plan raised the national income during the four-year period 
by 40% as compared to 1952 constant prices, with increase 
in agricultural production of 21.5% and industrial production of 
55.4%. Notwithstanding the high population.increase pressure 
of 3.5% a year, there was a substantial margin in the increase 
of per capita income and the level of consumption. The 
increase in agricultural and industrial production also added to 
the potential for export. Part of the consumption level has 
been supported by the inflow of U.S. Aid commodities. The 
increase in export receipts to meet the import requirements 
with expected reduction of U.S. Aid level in the coming years 
remains to be one of the most important objectives of the 
Second Four-Year Plan. 

Our continuous effort in promoting international trade. has 
been directed toward the diversification of trade areas and pro- 
ducts. Due to the geographic proximity, our trade with East 
Asian countries, notably Japan and Hongkong, has occupied 
the major portion of both imports and exports. Here are a 
few important percentage figures, which, on the import side, 
exclude U.S. Aid supplies and equipment: Our export to East 
Asian countries occupied 79.8% of 1955 total export, 67.9% 
of 1956 export and 71.3% of 1957 export. Within the total 
1957 export figure, Japan 38.9%, Hongkong 9.2%, Malaya 
and Singapore 7.4%, Korea 5.6%, Vietnam 3.4% were our 
prominent customers. Import from the same group of countries 
occupied 71.1% of our 1955 total import, 64.7% of 1956 
import and 58.1% of 1957 import, all exclusive of U.S. Aid. 
In the 1957 import total excluding U.S. Aid, we imported 
51.4% of our requirements from Japan, 2.0% from Hongkong 
and 2.7% from Malaya and Singapore. 

Here are some major commodities of trade with East Asian 
countries. We import from Hongkong, general goods, Chinese 
medicine, chemicals and non-ferrous metals; India, raw 
materials, resins and wax; Japan, general goods, fertilizers, steel 
products, machinery and tools; Korea, raw materials and ores, 
salt fish and apples; Malaya and Singapore, rubber, iron ore, 
tin and hide; Pakistan, raw cotton, hemp and jute; the Philip- 
pines, lumber, resins, hemp and ramie; the Ryukyus, rubber 
waste and steel scrap; Thailand, lumber, hide, bristles, rubber 
and beans. We export white sugar to most of East Asian 
countries except the Philippines; also tea, citronella oil, 
chemicals, feathers, vegetables and textile to Hongkong; brown 
sugar, rice, bananas, salt, canned pineapple and lumber’ to 
Japan; coal, metals, lumber and textiles to Korea; tea, salt and 
metals to Malaya and Singapore; metals to Pakistan; cement, 
fruits, vegetables and textiles, to the Philippines; tea, salt, 
cigarettes and wines, fruits, vegetables, lumber and metal pro- 


a 


Yiinnan Promulgates Legal Tender Regulations * 

Regulations governing the enforcement of the legal tender 
system, after having been decided upon by the Yiinnan Pro- 
vincial Government, and the Yiinnan Pacification Headquarters, 
were promulgated there on May 13, 1937. 

Beginning from May 15, 1937, all public and private 
receipts and payments in Yiinnan were to be expressed in terms 
of legal tender. No silver money was to be used. 

» The legal tender includes dollar notes and subsidiary notes 
of the Central Bank of China, the Bank of China, and the Bank 
of Communications. Notes issued by the New Futien Bank, the 
bank of province, also acceptable. 

Within three months, beginning from May 15, 1937, 
holders of silver were requested to hand over their stocks of 
the white metal to the New Futien Bank, or to any one of the 
three government banks, in exchange for legal tender. 


* See “Financial and Commercial Monthly Bulletin’ for June, 1937, vol. 4, 


No. 6, issued by the Bank of China, Shanghai. 


ducts to the Ryukyus; tea, metals, textiles, machinery and tools 
to Thailand. 

Trade situation in Taiwan during the year 1957:—Both 
exports and imports for 1957 reached record highs. The total 
value of imports including U.S. Aid was US$258.23 million, 
some 3] million more than that of 1956. The total export value 
for 1957 was US$168.51 million, some US$38.5 million higher 
than 1956. As sugar is the leading export item for Taiwan, its 
high world price during the first half of the year 1957 ¢ontri- 
buted mainly to the record total export receipts for that year. 
The export quotas set by the International Sugar Council were 
lifted during the year, and we were able to sell most of our 
sugar production before the downward trend of sugar price 
became significant toward the end of the year. Total sugar 
export receipts of US$110.78 million exceeded 1956 earning 
by nearly US$35 million and the previous record 1953 receipts 
by US$20.56 million. Rice, the second important export item 
realized a total receipt of US$21.24 million, much below the 
record receipt of US$32.76 million in year 1955, but still could 
be considered as an average year, with shortage of target export 
to Japan filled by some sales to Korea. Export receipts from 
other items netted a total of US$36.5 million, about 10% lower 
than that of 1956 but was 12% higher than 1955. Receipts 
from these iteme accounted for only 21.07% of total export 
receipts of 1957 as compared with 31.6% for 1956 and 24.7% 
for 1955. Though our effort in export diversification did not 
appear-as promising based upon the low percentage of other 
items than sugar and rice in the 1957 total export receipts, 
some progress was made in the widening of market area, and 
in the addition of manufactured items for export, such as textile 
yarns and fabrics, aluminum ingots, electric fans, bicycles, 
sewing machines, plate glass, rubber and plastic goods, and 
more handicraft work. 

Imports with government foreign exchange during 1957 
amounted to US$138.8 million, about US$24.5 million or 
21.5% higher than that of 1956. Continuous effort was made 
in the coordination between the imports with government 
foreign exchange and U.S. Aid imports. Major import items, 
i.e., chemical fertilizers, crude oil and pharmaceuticals were 
procured with government foreign exchange; raw cotton, wheat 
and soyabeans were provided by U.S. Aid imports, machinery, 
vehicles, ores and metals were shared between government and 
U.S. Aid imports; and most of the minor items were imported 
with government foreign exchange. A portion of imports, 
valued at approximately US$12 million, was made with self- 
provided foreign exchange from foreign and overseas Chinese 
investors and private sources.. During the year 1957, govern- 
ment foreign exchange took up 53.7% of total import; U.S. 
Aid 40.6%, and self-provided exchange 5.7%. Corresponding 


‘figures for 1956 were government 50.3%, U.S. Aid 42.0%, 


self-provided 7.7%; those for 1955 were government 48.2%, 
U.S. Aid 46.9%, self-provided 4.9%. The decreasing share 
supplied by U.S. Aid has been noticeable. 

Through improved efforts in import commodity planning 
and control, larger percentage of combined foreign exchange 
resources of the Chinese Government and the U.S. Aid was 
allocated to the importation of capital goods, agricultural and 
industrial raw materials and less to consumer goods during the 
recent years. - The percentages in 1955 total import were 
capital goods 19.8%, raw materials 51.7% and consumer goods 
28.5%; for 1956, capital goods 24.3%, raw materials 50.2%, 
consumer goods 25.5%; for 1957, capital goods 27.5%, raw 
materials 48.8%, and consumer goods 23.7%. The reduction 
in the percentage of imported consumer goods during recent 
years was not due to the arbitrary lowering of the consumption 
level of the people by the Government, but rather as a result 
of increased agricultural and industrial production during the 
period of implementation of the first and the second four-year 
plans. 

There have been some recent changes in our foreign 
exchange. and trade control measures. Basically our main 
objective of trade and exchange control has continued to be 
the promotion of export and the regulation of import, and there 
will be continuing: need for such control when our import 
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THE 1958/62 FIVE-YEAR 
ECONOMIC PLAN OF JAPAN 


The New Five-Year Economic Plan (starting in fiscal 1958 
and ending in fiscal 1962), decided at the Cabinet conference 
on December 17, 1957, is the second economic plan since the 
war-end. The idea of economic plans obtained not only in 
socialist nations but also in capitalist nations. In Japan, many 
economic plans have been formulated including the economic 
rehabilitation plan, mapped out by the Foreign Ministry immedi- 
ately after the war. During the 7 years since 1948, when the 
Liberal Party was in power, the 4 following plans were 
formulated: (1) Economic Rehabilitation Plan (fiscal 1948— 
1952), (2) The Second Economic Rehabilitation Plan (fiscal 
1949—1953), (3) Economic Self-Supporting Plan (fiscal 
1951—1953), and (4) The Overall Economic Development up 
to 1965. Since, however, there was an inclination among some 
people to refuse control as was experienced in the war period, 
these plans were not necessarily well received by the public. 

As soon as the Hatoyama Cabinet was organized toward 
the closing stage of 1954, by the coalition of the Liberal Party 
and the Democratic Party, the formulation of a new economic 
plan was started. It was called “The 5-Year Economic Self- 
Supporting Plan (fiscal 1956—1960), and was published in 
December, 1955. It was the first plan employed officially by 


requirements level is higher than the export receipts level, with 
the balancing of payment dependent on U.S. Aid. In’the past 
years, we were able to raise significantly our consumption level, 
partly through our own efforts of the increase in national in- 
come, and partly supported by a steady level of U.S. Aid. To 
balance the national budget, some fiscal motive was derived 
through exchange and trade control in two respects: first, there 
was a 20% import exchange settlement defense tax of NT $3.13 
per U.S. dollar; and second, the exporters were given 80% of 
export proceeds in ‘‘exchange certificate’’ with a market rate 
of NT$13.50 per U.S. dollar. The combined result was a 
difference of some NT$5.93 between the value of the exporter’s 
earned U.S. dollar and its import value. The inclusion or 
omission of defence tax, the use of 80% or 100% value of 
certificate rate, the presence of an official certificate rate of 
NT$6 for US$1 as against the above-mentioned market rate of 
NT$13.50, with their different combinations in application, had 
contributed to the multiplicity of exchange rates. For the sake 
of price stability, the New Taiwan Dollar was over-valued, 
causing increasing demand on import and mounting difficulties 
in export. The recent change has the main feature in the 
simplification of rate structure, reducing from previous eight 
different rates to basically dual rates, an official import rate of 
NT$24.78 for US$1, plus a certificate rate, with the aim to be 
stabilized at a commercial import rate around NT$36 for US$1. 
The disparity between import and export rates is eliminated. 
There are also some improvements in the measures governing 
the handling and screening of commercial import applications 
for government foreign exchange.’ Whether the desired objec- 
tive of promotion of export can be attained without too much 
disturbance in the import price level remains to be watched. 

In spite of the recent attempt at improvements, our current 
economic situation is yet beset with difficult’ probléms. The 
high population growth rate will make the increase in per capita 
national income ever more difficult. The lack of effective 
means in channelling meager savings of the people to capital 
investment for creation of new job opportunities will result in 
a rising figure of unemployment or under-employment. The 
heavy defense and administrative needs of the Government will 
continue to add pressure to the budget, resulting in deficits and 
inflation. All points to the urgent need of more production 
and export. The year 1958 will not be rosy. The decline of 
world prices for sugar and the decrease in the level of U.S. Aid 
will produce the combined effect in the reduction of our export 
receipts and corresponding necessity in the lowering of our 
import level. Only through the combined efforts of higher and 
more efficient production, both in agriculture and in manufac- 
turing and mining industries, assisted by better marketing 
accomplishment of our traders, particularly toward the East 
Asian Countries, can our difficulties be solved, 


the Government since the war-end from the political point of 
view. The rate of economic growth of the plan (5 percent) 
was too low, and there were growing economic conditions 
from the recession in 1954, therefore, the actual tempo of the 
economic expansion in fiscal 1955 and 1956 was far more 
than expected (over 10 percent, respectively). The large part 
of the plan's objective in the 5 years was achieved in less than 2 
years. Asa result, in 1956, a bottleneck occurred in the basic 
industries such as transportation, energy and iron and ssteel, 
preventing further economic expansion. In 1957, furthermore, 
the overreached economic expansion brought about unfavorable 
balance of payments requiring a rigid tighter financial policy. 
Under such circumstances, as a new principle of the stabilized 
economic growth, the formulation of the new Five-Year 
Economic Plan has become necessary. 


Characteristics and Task of the New Economic Plan 


The Japanese economic plan is different from that of the 
socialist nations in character, and under the free economic 
structure based on self-support enterprise and free market, is 
such as should become a guidance of economic operation. The 
Plan describes an idea of /the Japanese economy in 5 years, 
and presents an objective and a key to private enterprise and 
the Gevernment’s economic policy. The emphasis is especially 
placed on making clear how the bottleneck industries which 
are the support of the future economic growth should be. It 
does not, therefore, mention objectives for all the economy, 
nor expect their rigid accomplishment. In Japan's economy, in 
terms of the 3 following points of view, the formulation of the 
economic plan has an important meaning. 

First is employment. The average annual rate of the 
population increase during the 5 future years is estimated at 
0.8 percent, considerably lower than the figures of the past 
years. But, the increase of labor force (15-59 years of age) 
is estimated at 1.9 percent at an average annual rate. In 
order to absorb gradually such new labor force and consider- 
able number of potential underemployment in agriculture and 
medium and small enterprise, the rate of economic growth 
should be raised to the utmost. Second is the necessity of the 
expansion of the basic industries. The past experience shows 
that, in keeping with the enlargement of the economic scale, 
there occurs a bottleneck in such basic industries as transporta- 
tion and energy, preventing economic expansion. To check 
such a phenomenon, it is required for the basic industries to 
further their equipment expansion under the long-term 
economic plan. And the third is preventing the change of 
economic activity. To make the margin of economic activity 
as narrow as possible and sustain the steady economic expan- 
sion, a key is necessary as a means of adjusting the overreached 
or excessively sluggish economy. 

The objective of the economic plan is naturally limited by 
these requirements. That is to say, the improvement of the 
living standard of the nation and approach to full employment 
by sustaining the possible highest rate of economic growth in 
the stabilized economy. Clarified by figures, in case the annual 
rate of growth of 6.5 percent is achieved from the fiscal 1956 
base figures, the nation’s consumption level per capita is esti- 
mated to rise 38 percent, and employment is to increase by 
4,980,000 persons in fiscal 1962 as compared with the base 
year. 

In order to achieve it, however, antinomy of employment 
and balance of payments, the characteristics of the Japanese 
economy, should be overcome. The higher the rate of 
economic growth is, the better for increasing employment and 
improving the living standard. On the other hand, if the rate 
of economic growth is high, import demand increases, causing 
therefore unfavorable balance of payments, so, far as exports 
do not increase simultaneously. Moreover, to achieve such a 
high rate of economic growth, a large sum of money is required, 
which, exceeding the limit of savings, leads to an inflation. It 
means that the factors to decide the rate of growth of the 
Japanese economy are mainly the balance of payments and the 
rate of capital accumulation. The plan emphasizes, accérd- 
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ingly, export expansion and capital accumulation as the first 
essential. 


Contents of the New Economic Plan 


The Rate of Economic Growth: One of the cruxes of the 
plan was deciding the rate of economic growth—6.5 percent 
of the average annual rate based on the fiscal 1956 base figures. 
Fiscal 1956 was taken as the base year, which, contrary to the 
low activity fiscal 1954, the base year of the previous 5-Year 
Economic Self-Supporting Plan, was characterized by a boom. 
Estimating the rate of economic growth simply -based on a 
certain selected year involves some risk, because the effects of 
merely short-term economic change would be reflected in the 
future on an expanded scale. To prevent such a phenomenon, 
the actual results of the economy during the 6 years (fiscal 
1950—1956) were adjusted by the trend, the economic level 
attained in fiscal 1956, from which the effects of economic 
change were removed, was made the “base figures of fiscal 
1956", and finally 6.5 percent of growth rate was computed. 

Equilibrium conditions for Japan's economic expansion 
are investments and savings, balance of payments, supply and 
demand of employment and inter-industrial expansion. 

In estimating the normal rate of growth, first, the past 
economic tendencies are closely examined, and then the 3 
following rates of growth and economic structure are supposed 
to see whether or not each of which satisfies < equilibrium 
conditions. , 

(a) The comparatively low rate as is almost equal to the 
average prewar rate of economic growth—average 4 percent 
per annum (1) Small employment demand, employment prob- 
lems becoming more serious than now. (2) Both exports and 
imports are small. (3) Investments and savings are small. 

(b) The high rate of economic growth equivalent of 
the average growth rate of the recent years (5 years up to 
fiscal 1956)—-average 9 percent per annum (1) Large em- 
ployment demand, employment being considerably improved. 
(2) Import demand increases while exports suffer their coun- 
terbalancing expansion. (3) Heavy demand for equipment 
investments arises, mainly in basic industries, and savings are 
unable to supply it. 

(c) The medium of (a) and (b)—6.5 percent (1) The 
net increase of employment for fiscal 1957—-62 is 4,810,000 
persons in supply, and 4,980,000 persons in demand. (2) 
Visible exports in fiscal 1962 are estimated at $4,422 million 
and visible imports $4,230 million, excess receipts of foreign 
exchange being estimated at $150 million. (3) The teal in- 
vestments are estimated at Y37,180 million in fiscal 1962 and 
the total savings, Y3,893 million. 

In expectation of the effects of the Government's efforts, 
the 6.5 percent per annum was chosen to be the normal rate 
of growth for maintaining equilibrium conditions. 

The Economic Scale in Fiscal 1962: Supposing the 6.5 


percent economic growth rate was accomplished, the economic: 


scale in fiscal 1962 is such as shown by Table |. The gross 
national product is 46 percent and 40 percent higher than the 
base figures of fiscal 1956 and ‘the actual economic results of 
that year respectively. Production level is, for mining and 
manufacturing, 61 percent more than the fiscal 1956 actual 
results, and, for agriculture, forestry and fishery, 19 percent 
higher than the base figures. Imports, therefore, will increase 
to $4,840 million in terms: of the Customs clearance in order 
to back up the production. On the other hand, it is necessary 
for exports to rise to $4,730 million by the Customs clearance, 
so as to register $150 million of the excess of foreign exchange 
receipts, if the decrease of special procurements by the U.S. 
Armed Forces and Civilian Agencies is taken into consideration. 
It is a 18 percent increase as compared with fiscal 1956. To 
realise this, considerable efforts are required. The total energy 
demand shows a 56 percent rise, the domestic freight transpor- 
tation is up 26 percent, and passenger transportation is 37 
percent higher than fiscal 1956. In keeping with this growing 
production activity, the increase in employment is anticipated 
to amount to 4,980 thousand persons, consumption expenditure 
per capita to show a 38 percent increase. 

National Economy Calculation: In the previous plan, 
gross national product was calculated by the two items including 
employed persons and productivity per capita according to the 
formula introduced by Gerhard Colm in his book “The Ameri- 
can Economy in 1960". This time, however, it was calculated 
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by industry, for instance, primary industry (agriculture, forestry 
and fishery), secondary industry (mining, manufacturing, 
construction, transportation, communication and other public 
utilities), and tertiary industry (wholesale and retail trade, 
service and others). It is called the “‘law of estimated rate of 
growth”. ; 

As is shown by Table 2, the primary industry is estimated 
to show a 3 percent increase at an annual rate, and both the 
secondary and tertiary industries are to rise 7.2 percent from 
the base figures. The change in their individual ratio to 
national income from the base figures to fiscal 1962 indicates 
a decrease from 19.1 percent to 15.7 percent in the primary 
industry, while increases are seen in the secondary and tertiary 
industries, from 41.8 percent to 43.6 percent, and from 39.0 
percent to 40.7 percent, respectively. The main force of the 
future economic expansion is, therefore, converged on the 
secondary industry, and keeping pace with the economic ex- 
pansion as a whole, the tertiary industry grows. 

As regards to gross national. expenditure, the previous 
plan placed such little emphasis as only increasing it corres- 
ponding with gross national prgduct, the two being simply 
balanced. The plan closely eedined capital coefficient by 
industry as a link with equilibrium. 

Table 3 shows the contents of gross national expenditure 
in fiscal 1962. Personal consumption expenditure constitutes 
60 percent, which is higher as compared with fiscal 1956, but 
lower than each of the years from fiscal 1953 through fiscal 
1955. Its increase rate is also less than that of gross national 
product. It was estimated in anticipation that savings is 
strengthened to meet the large sum of investment requirements 
in the future. 

Government consumption and expenditure (Government 
purchase of goods and services excluding its expenditure on 
plant equipment) is down to 10 percent of the total. Gross 
capital formation, on the other hand, occupies 28.5 percent, a 
considerably high level as compared with the past several years 
—except fiscal 1956 of the investment boom. The forecast of 
such high ratio of capital formation against 6.5 percent of 
economic growth is based on the assumption that marginal 
capital coefficient would increase. It is held, in other words, 


Table | 
Summary of Principal Economic Activities 
Fiscal 1956 Fiscal C/A C/B 
Actual Base 1962 
results (A) figure (B) (C) (%) (%) 
Total population (1,000 (0.8) 
IDEKSONS)(” Geer rws vpn enee 90,250 _ 94,590 104.8 > 
Population of 15-59 years (1.9) 
old (1,000 persons) - 53,260 _ 59,560 111.9 _ 
(4.2) 
Employment (1,000 persons) 17,870 — 22,850 127.9 _ 
Gross national product (5.8) (6.5) 
(Billions of yen) ...-... 9,287.8 8,939.6 13,044.0 140.4 145.9 
National income (Billions of (5.8) (6.5) 
VER)! Sapadpanetwesnew ent 7,685.5 7,384.1 10,772.0 140.2 145.9 
Gross capital formation (4.0) 
(Billions of yen)  ...... 2,937.6 — 3,718.0 126.5 — 
Personal consumption expen- (6,3) 
diture (Billions of yen) 5,415.5 _ 7,826.0 ve) _— 
=) 
Ditto per capita (Y) an 60,010 _ 82,740 138.0 — 
Industrial production index (8.2) 
(1934-36=100) Senne nes 231.7 _ 371.9 160.5 — 
Agr. forestry & fishery prod. (2.5) (3.0) 
index (1934-36=100) 103.1 100.0 119.4 115.8 119.4 


Domestic freight transportation (3.9) 


(Billions of M.T.)  ...+-+- 90.5 — 114.0 126.0 — 
Domestic passenger transporta- 
tion (Billions of passenger- (5.3) 
kms) Seance vie eeanenee 182.3 — 249.0 136.6 — 
Total energy demand (1,000 
M.T. of 7,000 kilo-calorie (7.7) 
CO AN)! Wiirete minis h stniere oiietnisleiaa 103,880 _— 160,600 156.2 _ 
Foreign exchange receipts (7.3) 
(§ million)! Gasisevie se ste ace 3,337 _ 5,080 152.2 — 
‘ (10.0) 
Visible exports ($ million) 2,495 _ 4,422 177.2 
Foreign exchange payments (5.6) 
(Sikroillion)™ ities crest 3,566 — 4,930 138.3 
(5.6) 
Visible imports ($ million) 3,050 — 4,230 138.7 
Foreign trade (Customs statis- 
TICE)| Mine vin'n's aad wate Urictefeses. (10.5) 
Exports ($ million) (2,598) _ (4,730) 182.1 
(6.0) 
Imports ($ million) ... (3,603) _ (4,840) 134,3 


Source: Economic Council and Ecomomic Planning. Board. 
Note: 1. Figures in parentheses for,C/A and C/B show annual growth, 
2. Years are fiscal. 
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Table 2 


Gross National Product 
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Actual 
results (A) 
Domestic national income by industry «....-.eseeeeee 7,718.0 (100.0) 
Primary industry ...-.-.-05 1,424.2 ( 18.5) 
Secondary industry 3,263.7 ( 42.3) 
Tertiary industry  ....- 3,030.1 ( 39.3) 
Net income from overseas (—)32.5 — 
ational MICOME)  acieakiceie sie rcideasaticcsere des 7,685.5 ( 82.8) 
Reconciliation items  ..... 1,602.3 ( 17.2) 
Gross national product 9,287.8 (100.0) 


Note: 1. Figures in parentheses indicate percentage to the total. 


(in billions of yen by fiscal 1956 price.) 


1956 1962 C/A C/B 

4 Base Annual Annual 
figures (B) (c) % growth vA growth 
7,413.6 (100.0) 10,811.0 (100.0) 140.1 5.8% 145.8 6.595 

1,418.6 ( 19.1) 1,694.0 ( 15.7) 118.9 2.9 119.4 3.0 

3,101.9 ( 41.8) 4,717.0 ( 43.6) 144.5 6.3 1520 722 

2,893.1 ( 39.0) 4,400.0 ( 40.7) 145.2 6.4 152.0 7.2 

(—) 29.5 (—)37.0 _ — — a _— 

7,384.1 { 82.6) 10,774.0 ( 82.6) 140.2 5.8 145.9 65 

1,555.5 ( 17.4) 2,270.0 ( 17.4) _— _ _— _— 

8,939.6 (100.0) 13,044.0 (100.0) 140.4 5.8 145.9 6.5 


2. Secondary industry includes transportation, communication and other public utilities. 


3. Years are fiscal. 


Table 3 
Gross National Expenditure 


Total consumption 
Personal consumption expenditure 
Government consumption 

Gross capital formation 
Plant & equipment investment 

Business expenditure 

Primary industry 
Secondary industry 

: Tertiary industry 
Government expenditure 
Change in business inventories 
Personal residential constructions 
Surplus of the nation on current account 


Gross national expenditure 
Note: 1. Refer Table 2. 
2. Years are fiscal. 
that for the future economic expansion, investments for 


strengthening the economic basis are much required, therefore, 
the effects of those on expanding direct production and income 
are obliged to become less. The fact is shown by the secondary 
industry and Government investments taking a large ratio in 
business expenditure on plant and equipment. 

Promotion of Capital Accumulation: Gross capital forma- 
tion, necessary for supporting the rate of economic growth, is 
estimated to amount to Y3,718 billion in fiscal 1962, or 28.5 
percent of gross national product. In business expenditure on 
plant and equipment, which comprise a main part of it, the 
secondary industry shows a rise to Y1,591 billion, or 12.2 per- 
cent of gross national product; the Government expenditure is 
also up to Y678 billion, or 5.2 percent of the same. 


Table 4 
Savings-Investments Balance 


(In billions of -yen) 


1955 1956 1962 
Gross savings ‘eee 2201.8 2,807.1 3,893.0 
Capital consumption allowances 657.0 763.1 1,122.0 
Retained profits we 284.2 456.3 600.0 
Personal savings a 934.4 1,224.2 1,707.0 

Subsidies less current surplus of govern- 

ment enterprises on Shie2 381.9 469.0 

Statistical discrepancy 95.0 (—) 18.4 _ 
Gross capital formation 2,186.4 2,937.6 3,718.0 
Balance 95.4 (—) 130.5 175.0 


Foreign Trade Structure: Ranking with capital accumula- 
tion, export expansion is anticipated as a driving force of the 
future economic expansion. Exports in fiscal 1962 should see 
a 82 percent increase, as compared with the actual results of 
fiscal 1956, inclusive of those to counterbalance the decrease 
in special procurements due to the evacuation of the U.S. 
Armed Forces. The increase is 10.5 percent at an annual 
rate, or more than double the estimated rate of expansion of 
the world trade in the near future (4.5 percent). 

Highly Advanced Industrial Structure: The main driving 
force of the future economic expansion lies in the secondary 
industry, and the most active are mining and manufacturing. 
As to what industrial structure should be stimulated, heavy 


(In billions of yen by fiscal 1956 price.) 


B/A 

1955 1956 (A) 1962 (B) Annual 

% growth 

6,213.0 ( 72.7) 6,444.3 ( 69.4) 9,130.0 ( 70.0) 141.7 6.4% 
5,271.1 ( 61.7) 5,415.5 ( 58.3) 7,826.0 ( 60.0) 144.5 6.3 
941.9 (11.0) 971.0 ( 11.1) 1,304.0 ( 10.0) 126.8 4.0 
2,186.4 ( 25.6) 2,937.6 ( 31.6) 3,718.0 ( 28.5) 126.5 4.0 
1,433.2 ( 16.8) 2,207.9 ( 21.8) 2,739.0 ( 21.0) 135.4 5.2 
1,009.2 ( 11.8) 1,626.2 ( 17.5) 2,061.0 ( 15.8) 126.7 4.0 
150.9 ( 1.8) 196.9 ( 2.1) 248.0 ( 1.9) 125:9% 3:9) 
729.0 ( 8.5) 1,205.9 ( 13.0) 1,591.0 ( 12.2) 132.0 4.7 
29:3. (¢, 1:5) 223.4 ( 2.4) 222-0) 1 V2) 99.2 — 
424.1 -( 5.0) 401.7. ( 4.3) 678.0 ( 5.2) 169.3 9.2 
605.7 ( 7.1) 740.7 ( 8.0) 718.0 ( 5.5) 96.9 — 
147-5) (C vEez) 169.0 ( 1.8) 261.0. ( 2.0) 154.4 7.5 
146.7. (1.7) (—)94.1(—) (1.0) 196.0 ( 1.5) - = 
8,546.2 (100.0) 9,287.8 (100.0) 13,044.0 (100.0) 140.4 5.8 


chemical industrialization, machinery, metals and chemicals, 
are given priority from the point of adaptability to export struc- 
ture and strengthening the domestic industry basis. The ex- 
pansion of machinery industry with less propensity to consume 
energy is hoped for. The level of mining and manufacturing 
production ig estimated to rise 60.5 percent in fiscal 1962, as 
compared with fiscal 1956. 


Table 5 
Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments 
(In millions of dollars) 


1956 (A) 1962 (B) B/A (%) 
Reccipts: — ccnmietshisws visa seme mistemetnts Srsky/ 5,080 152.2 
Visible exports 2,495 4,422 177.2 
Invisible exports 842 658 78.1 
Normal TRivence steers 255 408 160.0 
Special procurements 587 250 42.6 
Payinents Pa wens cei waco 3,566 4,930 138.3 
Visible imports 3,050 4,230 138.7 
Invisible imports 516 700 135.6 
Excess of receipts ..... (—) 229 150 — 
Adjustments... Ac 267 89 — 
Nominal balance ccc. s es cseeneencs 38 239 =_ 
Table 6 


Production Level of Mining and Manufacturing Industry 
and Industrial Structure 


1956 1962 B/A 

(A) Ratio to (B) Ratio to Tes Annual 

the total the total growth 

Industrial activity  .....4. 240.2 _ 386.1 — 160.7 8.2% 
Public utilities 303.1 _ 493.7 _ 162.9 8.5 
Industrial production 231.7 a 371.9 — 160.5 8.2 
Mining ...-.++ » 13317 _ 179,7 — 134.4 5.1 
Manufacturing 245.1 100.0% 398.5 100.0 % 162.6 8.5 
Food scsinees 236.9 10.7 337.3 9.4 142.4 6.1 
Textiles 103.7 13.8 122.0 10.0 117.6 2.7 
Chemicals) © ci ecatses See) S835 18.2 724.4 21.3 188.7 11.2 
Rubber & Leather 235.8 2.4 382.2 2.4 162.1 8.4 
Printing «sss aes ayarereiiel pL 4.8 209.9 45 150.6 71 
Lumber & Wood products 216.4 4.2 274.8 3.2 127.0 4.1 
Ceramics. hisieo's fi 5.5 340.0 5.0 149.9 7.0 
Metals : 15.3 511.9 17.0 181.0 10.4 
Machinery i 25.2 770.1 27.3 176.3 10.0 
Heavy chemical industry ... _ 58.7 _— 65.6 181.5 10.5 
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Economic Letter from Tokyo 


According to the survey of the Statistical Bureau of the 
Prime Minister's Office, the labour population reached 
45,690,000 in May, increasing 1,880,000 or 4.3% from the 
previous month in continuance of the tendency to increase 
seasonally. Simultaneously, the number of totally unemployed 
bapa decreased by 40,000 after a considerable fall during 

pril. 

The Bank of Japan wholesale price index shows a further 
price fall of 0.9% in June compared with May, the average 
index for June standing at 98.0, Prices are now 8.1% lower 
than in May last year, when a stringent monetary policy was 
adopted (10.6% lower, if foodstuff be excepted). Compared 
with the previous month, iron and steel declined by 3.1% and 
textiles 2.2%, while non-ferrous metals; building materials, 
chemicals and sundry goods all shared in a decline of 0.6-0.8%, 
with the exception of foodstuff which was a bit higher. 

According to the customs statistics made public by the 
Finance Ministry, our export for Jan.-June this year amounted 
to $1,391 million and import to $1,577 million, resulting in an 
excess import of $186 million, which is much smaller than the 
corresponding half-yearly excess imports in recent years. While 
export declined 9% as compared with the previous 6 months 
(July-Dec., 1957), it shows a gain of 4.8% in comparison with 
the corresponding period a year ago. Considering that export 


REPORTS 


Graft and corruption—that’s the news day after day in the 
Manila and Provincial press. The general public are showing 
growing signs of restlessness. The rot must be eliminated 
before further, perhaps very serious damage to the Philippine 


nation is done. All political parties are equally guilty. 
Politics has become a dirty business. Confidence in the 
political institutions has been undermined. The value of 


democracy, if it behaves in such criminal fashion, must be 
doubted. Clean and honest men are needed; if they also have 
brains—an otherwise rare quality among Philippine politicians 
—so much the better. But. honesty and integrity are the 
qualities which must be shown to the nation if a political 
turmoil is to be avoided. The situation is serious and does 
not permit of further negligence. The good name of the 
Philippines has suffered very much abroad because of the 
incredibly widespread and cynically displayed graft and 
corruption. Those evil men indulging in these practices only 
invite revolution. 

President Carlos P. Garcia has started a strong campaign 
to eliminate graft and corruption in the government, and to 
stop the illegal leakage of dollars in order to protect the foreign 
reserves of Government. The President's: anti-corruption drive 
is underway. Among the first results to be publicly reported is 
the demand that the Undersecretary of Finance, Jose Trinidad, 
answer 14 charges for misconduct in office and prejudicial to 
the best interests of the service. General Services secretary, 
Alejandro Almendras, suspended || Bureau of Printing em- 
ployees who were found to have been involved in a payroll 
padding scheme. President Garcia has given go-ahead signal and 
complete authority to the Presidential Fact-Finding Committee, 
which is under the direction of Commander Marcelino Calina- 
wan, to ferret out graft in the government and to find ways and 
means of preventing its recurrence. The President also ordered 
the General Auditing Office to mobilize its technical personnel to 
undertake a continuing campaign against graft and corruption 
in the government. The Secretary of Defense, Jesus Vargas, 
has set up his own group to prosecute corrupt personnel in the 
Army. 

The Special House Committee on anti-Filipino activities 
started an investigation into the diversion of dollar quotas for 
the importation of Chinese drugs and medicines. Central Bank 
records show that since 1956, only 10,000 pesos worth of dollar 
allocations were given for importation of Chinese drugs. 

The National Economic Council froze all applications for 
the establishment of new industries except those which are 
dollar-producing. It is doubtful that even dollar-producing new 
industries, using more than 15% imported raw materials, will be 
considered. NEC's action will affect four major applications 
for the establishment of new industries. Two of these applica- 


prices have fallen 7-8% since then, export must have increased 
10% quantitatively. So, there has been apparently little to 
indicate the stagnancy of our export trade so far, the Finance 
officials say. However, they anticipate with some concern the 
effect of the stoppage of Communist China trade on the future 
of our export, especially of chemical fertilizers among others. 
As regards import, there was a marked decrease of 18.7% 
compared with the previous half-year and of 32.7% as 
compared with the same period last year. 

The Policy Board of the Bank of Japan taking a serious 
view of the recent stagnancy of our export, as is evidenced by 
the falling off of the amount. of export letters of credit received 
in Apr.-June below the $200 million level each month, stated 
that because of the world’s business slackness the amount of 
export contracts concluded lately showed a notable decrease 
for almost all sorts of goods, while the import restrictions of 
various countries would surely have their effects on our exports 
hereafter; and that, therefore, export is expected to fall off 
henceforth even in its quantity. In short, the prospect of our 
export was anything but bright, and the future of our balance 
of payments admitted of no optimism, even if international 
payments might continue favorable to us by a small margin in 
consequence of a decrease in import. 


FROM MANILA 


tions are for oil refineries which were being considered by the 
NEC. (This does NOT include the Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Company refinery which is already under construction). 

The recent $75 million credit from the Export-Import Bank 
and the $50 million loan from the Development Loan Fund 
are forerunners of additional funds that will be forthcoming in 
succeeding years. This is the reason for emphasis by Philippine 
and U.S. officials on the one-year character of these loans. In 
addition, it is likely that $20 million will be made available for 
payments to veterans in the Philippines. A substantial portion 
of the $74 million requested by Manila for construction of a 
steel, mill: also will be granted in the near future. 

Overseas Central Enterprises of San Francisco arranged to 
barter over 100,000 tons of Masinloc refractory chrome ore 
for American rice and possibly other grains. The refractory” 
chrome ore would be used for U.S. Government stockpiling. 

The gradual switch from Manila to synthetic fiber rope 
now has reached a point where the day may not he distant 
when harbor and offshore towboats will put away their last foot 
of manila rope. All the major towboat companies already 
accepted nylon rope as standard for deepsea side. towing of 
barges. Practically all tug boat companies will soon have 
equipped their entire fleet of harbor and offshore tugs with 
nylon and Dacron lines. Recent tests revealed that manila 
hawsers on the average last ten months under normal New 
York harbor operations. Nylon outlasts it by as much as six 
times while Dacron lasts 14 times longer. Synthetic rope also 
requires less storage space and weighs 75% less than manila. 

A dairy research foundation has developed a modified 
recombined milk that can be more economically packaged and 
can be shipped at one-fifth the cost of transporting canned 
evaporated milk. Product is prepared from dried, non-fat milk 
solids fortified with vitamins, vegetable fats and water. It can 
be reconstituted as milk by the addition of water and such 
domestically available oils as coconut and cottonseed. Major 
use of new product would be for infant feeding. 

The EFCO Manufacturing enterprises plan to establish a 
factory to use as principal raw material coconut husk, by 
defibering it and converting the residual coir dust into wall- 
boards similar in appearance to Masonite. The process of 
manufacture is based on a discovery made by Martiniano Floro 
who has invented a machine for separating the fiber from the 
coir dust and converting the latter (under heat and pressure 
without the use of glue or any other binding material) into 
wallboards. The defibering machine takes only three seconds 
to defiber one fresh coconut husk. ‘A series of tests conducted 
by the Institute of Science and Technology indicated that the 
coconut board is comparable to Masonite in tensile and flexual 
strength. The coconut fiber or coir is another by-product of 
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the defibered husk. This fiber can be used for making door- 
mats, bags, carpets, brushes, ropes, fishnets, mattresses, stuffing 
(upholstery) and yarns. Its tensile strength and durability 
compare favorably with the known fibers. 

New capital amounting to P35,310,567 representing 
investments of 309 original business name registrants in the 
bureau of commerce entered the investment field during May, 
against P17,431,717 invested by 321 enterprises in April. A 
total of 42 producers and manufacturers, including those 
engaged in mining, invested more capital during May than the 
capital put in by commercial enterprises. The producers had 
an aggregate share of P19,352,975 against P6,279,345 shared 
among i179 commercial establishments. Of the overall invest- 
ment, P33,216,183 was put up by Filipinos; P1,919,383 by 
Chinese; P160,000 invested by Americans; and P15,000 by 
some other nationality. 

Trade with Japan, the Philippines second best market as 
well as second bigger supplier, has turned against this couniry. 
The Philippines imported from Japan a total of P47,353,000 
worth of goods during the first three months of 1958 and sold 
to that country P34,161,000 worth of Philippine producis 
during the same period, or a trade deficit of more than P13 
millions. In the same quarter of last year the Philippines 
imported from Japan only P27,840,000 worth of goods and 
exported to that country P26,869,000 worth of products. 
During the 12 months of 1957, however, trade with Japan was 
still in the Philippines’ favor. The Japanese sold to the 
Philippines P147,474,000 worth of their goods and bought 
from this country P155,690,000 worth of Philippine products. 
Failure of Philippine exports to expand as much as imports was 
attributed largely to unfavorable developments in the foreign 
market. The Japanese government's policy of restricting credit 
and slowing down on production has affected adversely sales 
particularly of logs, iron ore and chromite to that country. 

The Philippine and United States governments signed 
agreements for expenditures totalling $1,298,000 to establish 
programs designed to increase the reservoir of skilled manpower 
in the Philippines and other Southeast Asian nations. The 
initiation of these projects marks the first time that money from 
the $200,000,000 Asian Economic Development Fund, created 
by the U.S. Congress as part of the Mutual Security Act of 
1956, has been allocated to SEATO economic development and 
regional training programs in the Philippines. Seven agree- 
ments were signed—three to establish SEATO economic 
development programs in the Philippines, and the other four to 
create regional training programs, centered in this country. 
Under the SEATO economic development program, agreemenis 
were signed which will: 1—Provide $331,000 for assistance 
to the Philippine Department of Labor in collecting information 
on the use of workers in the country. The project calls for the 
establishment of ten regional labor market information offices 
in the principal employment areas of the country to collect 
data on the labor market. 2—Provide $172,000 for assistance 
to the Departments of Labor and Education for the organiza- 
tion of a national apprenticeship program in compliance with 
the national apprentice law. 3—Provide $147,000 for 
assistance to the vocational industrial training division of the 
department of education to establish a training school in the 


Marikina School of Arts and Trades for textile workers. This 
program is vital because of the rapidly expanding textile 
industry in the Philippines. 

.The regional training agreements will: |——Provide 


$175,000 for the University of the Philippines College of 
Agriculture to set up an Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Institute. Under this program, students from the Philippines 
and other Asian nations will receive training on how to build 
up credit facilities for farmers so as to create incentive for the 
increased production of food. 2—Provide $36,000 over a 
period of three years to supplement the regular budget of the 
Institute of Public. Administration so as to give from 20 to 25 
Asian participants a year’s intensive training in public 
administration. 3—Provide $372,000 to expand the labor 
education center of the University of the Philippines into a 
regional operation for Asian labor leadership training and 
workers’ education. This sum would be used primarily for 
buildings, and other facilities to handle the increased number of 
“third” country participants coming to the Philippines for this 
training. 4—Provide $58,000 for the establishment of a 
regional malaria training center at the Institute of Malariology 
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the programs, the center will 


at Tala, Novaliches. Under 
100 students a year from other 


provide training for about 
Southeast Asian countries. 

A team of government agents. seized P500,000 worth of 
merchandise from a Chinese trader. The goods—smuggled 
into the country through Hongkong and the southern islands— 
consist of socks bearing the stamps of Sandakan, Borneo; toilet 
articles, flashlights, toys, kitchen utensils and chinaware, 
several of which bore Hongkong stamps. 

Commander Marcelino Calinawan, presidential perform- 
ance officer, has assigned special investigations to look into 39 
business firms in the oil exporting activities of the Aguilar 
Enterprises. The 39 business firms acquired the barter permits 
issued to the Aguilar Enterprises. After acquiring them, the 
firms made the barter operations, using the name of the Aguilar 
Enterprises. Calinawan said that the $1.5 million worth of 
commercial goods shipped to the Aguilar Enterprises from 
Europe were actually consigned to the 39 firms. The goods, 
consisting of phcnograph parts, cotton fabrics, circular knitting 
machines, truck parts, twilled cotton goods and rolled films, 
arrived but have been impounded, pending the cancellation of 
the barter permits isued to Aguilar Enterprises. Central Bank 
authorities recommended the cancellation of the firm's barter 
permits on the basis of the report made. by Calinawan. 

The Clavecilla Radio System—a 100% Filipino enterprise 
organized in 1947—-decided to enter the field of international 
service. The CRS will handle messages to any part of the 
world from Mindanao and the Visayas (except Cebu) directly 
from its international station through a special linking arrange- 
ment with the Cable and Wireless, Ltd. of London. President 
of CRS is Paul Clavecilla, a U.S. trained radio engineer. 

Officials of Bardan Inc. will go to Manila soon at President 
Garcia's request to finalize plans for a multi-million dollar 
housing project. Jack Berman, vice president of Bardan Inc. in 
Hawaii, conferred with Garcia at the Royal Hawaiian hotel 
prior to the President's departure for the Philippines. The 
meeting was in connection with the introduction of the Bardan 
model home project in the Philippines. Bardan Inc. is a heavy 
construction firm with headquarters in Oakland, California. 
The hcusing project would be built on a low-income style. 
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Singapore and Her Culture 


By Francis Thomas 


(Minister for Communications & Works, Singapore) 


Culture in the sense in which I shall use it may be defined 
as a more or less consistent pattern of thought and behaviour 
developed within a social group and shared by the members of 
the group. Within this definition fall a whole mass of ideas, 
including the institutions and laws which a group has created 
in pursuit of its common purposes; the attitudes of mind which 
its members have in common; the ways in which an individual 
can be expected to behave in particular circumstances and his 
own expectations as to how others will behave. In_ short, 
culture embraces the very large area of human life in which 
the individual acts according to social habits and traditions 
rather than by his own personal assessment of the situations 
with which he is dealing. 

To most people, the culture in which they live is so much 
a part of their lives that they are entirely unaware of it and, 
consequently, they do not realise the important part it plays 
in determining their thoughts and their actions. Let us imagine 
that in Singapore, a man is murdered and the murderer is de- 
tected. We should reasonably presume that the wife of the 
murdered man would expect the Police to do all they could to 
get the murderer convicted in court, and that they would feel 
the appropriate final result would be for the murderer to be 
hanged. This is not, however, the univeral human reaction 
to the murder of a husband. 

Amongst the Eskimoes of the Arctic regions, the murderer 
would not be hanged but would become the husband of the 
widow, not because she was in love with her husband's killer, 
but because the emphasis in that culture is on restitution rather 
than punishment. Having deprived her of her husband, the 
murderer has to make good to her what she has lost, and he 
can only do this by himself becoming her husband. 

Similarly, Western culture which is, to a large extent 
dominant in the world today, is one which gives a great im- 
portance to the ideas of organised fighting and war. This is 
so much the case that people in Singapore—especially poli- 
ticians and trade union leaders—habitually use the word “‘fight”’ 
when they are speaking of their efforts to bring about what 
they regard as reforms and improvements; and we may say 
that the idea that organised warfare is a natural and essential 
part of human life is accepted over very large areas of the 
world today. 

I noticed in one of the vernacular newspapers in Singa- 
pore a remark that it was one of the first duties of the new 
Government of the Federation of Malaya to build up strong 
Naval, Military and Air Forces, and | have seen no one who 
suggested that this was a wrong view. Although this ac- 
ceptance of the idea of war is so wide, it is not universal. 

It is possible to find peoples in the world who cannot 
even imagine warfare. They can quite understand that one 
man may sometimes get angry and kill another, but within their 
culture, the idea of a group organising to fight another group 
is simply inconceivable. The values and objectives of their 
culture are so different from those of Western culture that the 
whole enormous ideological area which falls within the word 
‘war’ is, to them, a complete blank. 

When a person, brought up within one culture, comes in 
contact with a different culture, he experiences a sense of sur- 
prise and strain. It is quite common for a cultural group or 
tribe, or a nation, to regard all those outside their culture as 
their enemies and also their inferiors—‘‘the lower orders’, 
“lesser breeds without the law,” ‘‘absurd,’’ “‘comic,”” dangerous,” 
“wicked,” and ‘‘mad.”’ A particular aspect of the struggle and 
tension between one culture and another occurs in which poli- 
ticians call ‘“‘class consciousness" and a class war. The essence 
of the class war is that one group within a society has developed 
a culture very widely different from another group and, con- 
sequently, has lost the feeling of human brotherhood and 
common humanity. 

A culture can be destructive in the sense that as it 
develops it destroys the economic o1 social base on which the 
cultural group was originally based. For example, Greek 
culture 2,500 years ago was based on a high level of technology 
and the human labour necessary for technological production. 


The consequence was that the Greek civilization withered 
although certain elements of their culture became incorporated 
in the general Western culture which still exists today. 

Similarly, Western culture today, with its exaggerated 
sense of the value of war and fighting may well destroy not only 
itself, but the world. And one of the biggest problems in the 
world today is how to change human patterns of thought and 
behaviour and expectations about the behaviour of other 
nations so as to avoid the danger of a disastrous universally 
destructive Third World War. It. would be difficult to say at 
present that the cultural transformation needed to save us from 
a Third World War is progressing satisfactorily. The drives 
towards destruction are obviously very strong indeed. 

We may have our.personal sympathies with one side or 
another in the potential conflict, but if we take the sociological 
view, we shall accept the simple fact that it is the world- 
dominant Western fighting culture which provides the drive 
towards war on both sides of the Iron Curtain and, con- 
sequently, that both sides are in this sense equally right—or 
equally wrong. 

However, this is not a specifically Singapore problem 
though, of course, it has very important bearings on our local 
situation. Singapore, after the general elections for the new 
Assembly under the new Constitution, will be the smallest self- 
governing unit in the world. It will also be the most heavily- 
populated unit, and one with the highest rate of population 
increase. In these circumstances, it is obvious that a con- 
tinuous expansion of Singapore’s national wealth is absolutely 
necessary if even present standards of living are to be main- 
tained, Our natural wealth lies in our geographical position. 
We have no minerals, no oil-fields, no virgin lands for develop- 
ment, no possibilities of hydro-electric power. All we have is 
our position on the map which, with our capital equipment 
and our relatively high level of skills, makes -us a centre for 
trade and communications and for military operations. 

If, therefore, our wish is to preserve and increase the 
prosperity of Singapore, we must hope that our Singapore 
culture will be one which makes an expansion of wealth on 
our little island a genuine possibility. As a centre of trade 
and communications, Singapore is wholly dependent for its 
life on happy and harmonious relationships with the rest of 
the world. A larger country like the United States or Russia 
can, for a considerable period, adopt a policy of isolationism 
if its cultural drive is in that direction. 

A cultural drive towards isolationism in Singapore would 
be equivalent to mass suicide by the people living in Singapore. 
Nor will it be enough for Singapore to be willing to give to other 
nations free and friendly access to our island as a market. 
Our culture must also be such that our market is efficient and 
our people are co-operative and useful as trading partners with 


nations overseas. 

Hitherto, these requirements have been fulfilled and 
Singapore has prospered. There are, however, some factors 
which could disintegrate our culture, leaving the way open for 
new and dangerous drives to develop. Singapore is still, 
essentially, an immigrant society. A country like India has 
had substantially the same culture developing on its own’ soil 
through thousands of years. 

Singapore was virtually empty 150 years ago, and all who 
now live here are either immigrants of the children of immi- 
grant families evén though the original father of the family 
may have come here 100 years ago. The United States is also 
an immigrant society, and their enormous masses of new 
members have been absorbed into the American culture. The 
cultural drive in the United States has been, and is, towards 
standardisation of behaviour and of attitude of mind so that 
anybody who is “Unamerican” tends to be despised and regard- 
ed as dangerous. There has not so far in Singapore developed 
a comparable drive towards standardisation of our culture. 

Malays from the various islands of Indonesia remain very 
largely Malays in their habits and attitudes. Chinese retain 
very large parts of their original Chinese culture; so do Indians, 
Eurasians, Europeans and other minority groups. Although, 
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on the whole, the different racial communities get along to- 
gether fairly well, it is not possible at present to say that they 
are moving towards a common culture. There are indications, 
no doubt, of a willingness to accept Western patterns, e.g., for 
weddings, but the development of a genuine common culture 
has quite a long way to go, and might, of course, never be 
achieved. Unless it is achieved there will remain a real 
danger of strife between one racial community and another. 

Singapore is not only an immigrant society. It is also a 
society of people who are rapidly becoming technological and 
urbanised. Their fathers or their grand-fathers may have 
come from some small village or fishing kampong, and their 
culture was adjusted to that background. In Singapore, very 
large parts of the ancestral culture are inappropriate and have 
to be abandoned. 

A Chinese friend remarked to me recently, “In my grand- 
father’s day, young people gave their greatest respect to their 
parents; in my own time respect tended to be paid more to 
the teacher than to the parent. Today, both parent and 
teacher get little respect which is given, instead, to new leaders 
developing amongst the youths themselves.” 

This is probably an inevitable process especially in a 
society such as Singapore's where a very high value is given 
to education. Inevitably the parent pays for the education, 
but the child benefits from it. Consequently, both parent and 
child find their relationship changed. The child is educa- 
tionally better-equipped than his own father, and educationally 
far better-equipped than his grand-father. He has, moreover, 
probably accepted many new cultural habits which his father 
and grand-father were either unaware of or never completely 
mastered, 

Another factor of great cultural significance is the wither- 
ing away of the old Colonial system. But with the disappear- 
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ance of the Colonial power in Singapore, some other power 
must take its place. In Singapore this means the disappearance 
of the expatriate Colonial rulers requires that they should be 
replaced. It ie possible that they will be replaced by a new 
“managerial” class which is showing some signs of development 
and which appears to be establishing a culture of its own which 
separates it from the mass of the people. We may hope, 
however, that democracy in Singapore though new and not 
accepted by all will be strong enough to survive the pressures 
towards development of a new ruling class. 

I would say that for successful democracy, three things 
are necessary: A high rate of capital investment for a con- 
siderable period in the past and the maintenance of an 
appropriate rate for the future; an efficient and honest Civil 
Service capable of providing the administration needed for a 
highly-developed territory; the masses enjoying high standards 
of living and education so that they can participate on terms 
of reasonable equality in political life. These three bases of 
democracy derive from sociological origins in the cultural 
pattern of the people. 

A high rate of investment implies thrift and a willingness 
to look to the future. A strong drive of this sort exists among 
the Chinese, and we have cases of Chinese immigrants who 
started with nothing and by their own efforts and commercial 
skill became wealthy. If we are to maintain a high rate of 
investment, we must maintain the drives which lead people to 
invest rather than the signs that people prefer to consume rather 
than to look to prosperity in the future. 

We have in Singapore leaders as foolish as can be found 
anywhere in the world; fortunately, we have some very sane 
leaders also. But no leaders, however sane and competent, 
can hope to master our problems unless he has behind him 
intelligent public- opinion. 


Singapore Town Planning 


Rising out of 567 acres of swamp in suburban Singapore 
is Queenstown, Singapore's first new town which has been 
described as the answer to Any town planner’s prayer; a reality 
in brick and mortar in which the average family can live com- 
fortably amidst pleasant surroundings. The aim has been to 
plan a settlement for a self-contained and balanced community 
within the framework of the Master Plan for Singapore. 

A Working Party of 27 experts—architects, engineers, 
builders and estates officers—drawn from the Government, the 
City Council and the Singapore Improvement Trust held its 
first meeting on 19th October, 1953, Five years and seven 
meetings later, its papér plans have steadily transformed into 
modern solid structures designed for health and economy. 

town is a living thing and consists not only of buildings, 
roads, drains and streets, but of the people who live and work 
in it and the kind of life they live. As Mr. J. M. Fraser, 
Chairman of the Working Party,, points out ‘the designers 
have sought to create a basis for a good and useful life which 
will be an example and credit to Singapore.” The target date 
for completion of the whole project was 1960, but it now 
seems that this date will have to be extended by two or three 
years. 

The site was originally a swampy valley dotted with native 
attap huts where some hundreds of farmers made a livelihood 
by cultivating vegetables, growing fruit and rearing pigs and 
chickens. A drain which bisects the swamp is actually the 
source of the Singapore River which meanders for five miles 
over picturesque countryside before it empties into a busy 
thriving port harbouring ships of every nation. Queenstown 
is a completely new town planned with forceful imagina- 
tion, both in architectural design and layout, to house 53,000 
people. This -will be a balanced community in a real town 
and not a collection of individuals in a housing estate. 

But it seems likely that for some time ths occupants will 
be drawn from the register of the Singapore Improvement 
Trusts of people who urgently need housing. This may not 
produce the sociologically balanced society so essential to the 
character of a town. Business and professional people should 
be encouraged to live and work in Queenstown and so con- 
tribute something to its life. The town, sub-divided into five 
neighbourhoods, will be self-sufficient in the matter of com- 
munal amenities and requirements. The application of the 
neighbourhood concept to a town is a convenient and natural 


one as the layout of the principal trafic routes tends to split 
the two into clearly defined areas. But a neighbourhood should 
not be so great as to detract from the conception of the whole 
town as a civic unit. 

4,275 dwellings, 146 shops and two markets will be 
completed by next year in Neighbourhoods | and II at a cost of 
M.$25,000,000. Over 15,000 people of the 26,000 population 
of these two neighbourhoods are already settled in their new 
homes. Queenstown will have a total of 8,477 dwellings with 
a net residential density of 200 persons per acre. This would 
allow for high densities of up to 400 p.p.a. in the form of tall 
blocks of flats on good ground and low densities of about 150 
p.p.a. in low blocks and terrace houses on poor ground. This 
variation would also produce variety in the massing of the 
buildings. 

Among the communal amenities planned for the new town 
are 18 Primary Schools, four Secondary Schools, and a Junior 
Technical School; a District Hospital of 450 beds, two Health 
Centres, three Community Centres and seven Sites for religious 
purposes. There will also be three Cinemas, a Swimming Pool, 
a Post Office, a Police Station, a Fire Station and four Petrol 
Service Stations; two Departmental Stores and/or Office Blocks, 
348 shops, including 130 in the category of the shop around 
the corner, five Markets, a Telephone Exchange, a Sewerage 
Pumping Station, an Electrical Sub-Station and an Industrial 

rea. 

In addition there will be eight school playing fields and 
four public playing fields and parks covering a total area of 
about 80 acres; ample car parks, shady trees and eight acres 
of land reserved for future expansion. ‘Commonwealth 
Avenue” and “‘Queensway” which intersect in the centre of 
Queenstown are dual carriageways with footpaths and separate 
cycle tracks. These two principal traffic routes determine the 
communication of Queenstown and buses serving the town along 
these routes will also pick up the internal bus routes through 
the various neighbourhoods, thus linking the neighbourhood 
centres. Streets in this town bear typically English names like 
Strathmore Avenue, Clarence Lane, Margaret Drive, Buller 
Terrace, Stirling Road, and Forfar Square. Queenstown is a 
project worthy of Singapore, one of the commercial capitals of 
South East Asia, a tourist cross-roads and home to a million . 
and half people of many races who are creating a pattern of 
life which is as vital as it is varied. 
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Malaya s Rubber Estates and Smallholders 


For the past two years, ever since independence for Malaya 
began to loom on the horizon, there has been some concern 
about large rubber estates being broken up. It did at times 
look serious, especially when the Alliance Government was 
doing its best to attract new foreign capital, and for those who 
are in opposition to the Alliance Party it became a political 
weapon. Therefore, it was not surprising that the Government 
should appoint a special independent committee to “consider 
the causes, extent and results of subdivision of estates.’ This 
committee has now submitted its report and should quieten 
those who have- spoken about British capital fleeing from 
Malaya. 

One of the committee's major revelations is that of the 
total estate area in Malaya, only 2.5 per cent has been sub- 
divided and sold to small holders and practically all this has 
happened in one part of Province Wellesley in the north. 
British capital has not left Malaya and has no intention of 
leaving—in fact, millions of new dollars are yearly coming into 
the country for investment. The main causes of fragmentation 
is the shortage of state land, and the considerable demand for 
land, which has arisen as a result of the pressure of population. 
In recent years, the good prices obtainable for rubber, tin and 
other Malayan products has made much money available for 
investment, not merely providing would-be smallholders with 
the capital they require, but also putting money in the hands 
of shopkeepers, clerks and other similar people, which they 
wish to invest. 

The vast majority of these people prefer to invest in 
smallholding ventures and directly in land rather than by 
investing in companies. In other words, on account of local 
habits and prejudices direct investment in land is often preferred 
to investment in land holding companies, even although the 
latter may be more profitable. This has resulted in a demand 
‘fer smallholdings and willingness to pay high prices for these 
from this class of investors. It is generally considered that 
there is no case for trying to stop fragmentation of estates, in 
view of the very small number which have been broken-up. 
But prospective smallholders are warned that they are acquiring 
“hidden liabilities’ when taking over, particularly in respect 
of the upkeep of services previously carried out by the company 
owners. ; 

The main advantages, which the estate has, spring from 
the fact that the size of the estate organisation and the capital 
and other resources available to it enable it to provide essential 
services (drainage, roads, water supplies, lighting, health, 
housing and education), benefiting both the land and the 
workers on it. Smallholders cannot provide such essential 
services for themselves. The ideal solution to overcome these 
difficulties would be to prevent the fragmentation of estates 
until satisfactory arrangements can be made to carry on such 
of these services as the Government consider should be carried 


INDIAN AND CHINESE 


When the Planting and Tin Industries in the Federation of 
Malaya first began to develop there was a great need for 
additional labour. South Indians and Chinese were therefore 
assisted to immigrate to Malaya and in many cases they came 
unassisted. The South Indians who came to this country were 
principally employed on estates and by the Government. They 
had no homes in this country and had to be provided with 
accommodation on those places where they went to work. This 
was particularly true of estates which situated in isolated areas. 
The immigration of South Indians to this country was governed 
by the Labour Code, and it was early recognised that the 
Department responsible for enforcing the Labour Code would 
have to supervise the accommodation provided by employers. 
Over the past 50 years or more, sections of the Labour Code 
have given the Commissioner for Labour power to ensure that 
the accommodation provided’ on estates is satisfactory. The 
Commissioner not only has the power to approve the plans of 
all new accommodation erected on estates, but he also has the 
authority, on the recommendation of the Health Officer, to 
order accommodation which is a danger to the health of 
labourers to be pulled down. 


on.. One way of doing this would be to refuse to allow subdivison 
of estates over 100 acres until questions relating to the 
surrender of land for bunds drainage and roads have been 
decided, otherwise problems galore will shortly face the new 
owners. 

However, for social reasons the existence of a large 
smallholding class is of great value to a country like Malaya. 
It is a considerable help towards political and social security; 
and of great value as a basis for a sound democratic govern- 
ment. The smallholder is also most important as a producer 
of smallholding «crops such as fruits and vegetables. The 
investigating committee agrees that the scale on which frag- 
mentation is now taking place is not sufficient to alter the 
present balance between large-scale agricultural enterprises and 
smallholders and therefore it would be wise not to interfere. 

One or two people like trade unionists made a point of 
stressing the unemployment side of any estate fragmentation, 
little realising until the committee made its report, that 
comparatively speaking such a tiny proportion of estates have 
been broken-up. First of all it should be remembered that 
labour is required for the cultivation of the land, whether it 
forms part of an estate or a smallholding; and that for this 
reason fragmentation cannot be a long-term cause of unemploy- 
ment. In fairness, nevertheless, it is a fact that most estate 
workers prefer to work on an estate than to work on a amall 
holding, which is more often than not a “family affair.” The 
estate worker naturally misses all the advantages which an 
estate offers—good housing, a school for his children, cinema 
shows, a maternity clinic, hospital attention for his family, and 
general stability. From information available it does not seem 
that there has been severe unemployment due to fragmentation. 
On the contrary, it is generally reported that the displaced 
labourer has so far found work elsewhere with no difficulty. 
Therefore, it is agreed that there is no case for trying to stop 
fragmentation to prevent unemployment. 

The advantages of large-scale enterprises engaged in 
tropical agriculture are that they are usually considerably more 
efficient than the smallholder, harvest larger crops of rubber, 
copra, palm oil than the smallholder, and, therefore, add more 
to the national revenue. In particular, from the Government 
point of view, they contribute more in taxation than the 
smallholder cultivating the same acreage. They are the 
progressive elements and serve as a model to the smallholders. 
The smallholdings that are taking the place of the estates in 
Province Wellesley are doing well, and have every promise of 
continued productivity, provided the drainage problems can be 
solved. Their establishment is relieving the pressure of 
population in the Penang area; and the growth of population 
in Penang and on the mainland is providing an expanding 
market for poultry eggs, fruit, vegetables and other small- 
holders’ crops, which the smallholder can supply. 


LABOUR IN MALAYA 


The generally accepted type of accommodation erected at 
the beginning of the century and later was a back-to-back line 
raised on pillars about 6 ft. off the ground containing about 20 
rooms each of a floor area of 12 ft. x 10 ft. or 10 ft. x 10 ft. 
Ten of the 20 rooms were on one side of the building and 10 
were on the other. A central partition and breadthwise parti- 
tions divided rooms from one another. Each room was 
occupied by one family. The area under the line was of 
tamped earth smeared with liquid cow-dung which, when dried, 
provided a hard surface. In the area underneath the lines the 
family cooked and ate their meals and spent most of their 
daylight hours. Lines of this sort and others, which do not 
reach the standards laid down by the Department, are being 
steadily replaced. In 1953 no less than 25 per cent of the 
lines on estates were of the back-to-back type. In 1956 the 
percentage had dropped to 13.61. 

The Chinese who came to Malaya to work were employed 
mostly on mines, although many did (and do now) work on 
estates. Those who worked on estates, and resided there 
received the same accommodation as that provided for South 
Indians. On mines, however, other than those operated by 
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dredges, the accommodation provided was very different. The 
workers on Chinese-owned open-cast mines were mostly 
bachelors and they were housed in dormitory-type buildings 
and ate communally. These dormitory-type buildings still exist 
to-day but in an improved form. Since the life of open-cast 
mines is usually of two. or three years’ duration the accommoda- 
tion provided is of a more impermanent type than that provided 
on estates. As a rule, it consists of a high thatched barn-like 
building divided by low partitions into various sections in 
which the labourers sleep according to their status. Attached 
to the dormitory building by a covered way is a kitchen where 
the cook prepares the meals which the employer almost invari- 
ably provides for his labourers. Along the front of the 
building is a wide covered verandah where the labourers eat 
their food. These buildings are quite suited to Malaya’s 
climate, being. cool and airy. They are not unsatisfactory for 
housing bachelors or married labourers who leave their families 
in houses in nearby new villages and towns. 

Chinese form the majority of the labour force employed 
by dredging companies which are European owned. The life 
of a dredging property is much greater than that of an open- 
cast mine. Many dredges have operated in approximately the 
same area for 10 to 15 years and longer. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that the standard of accommodation 
provided on dredging properties should be much more perman- 
ent. It is true to say that the standard of accommodation on 
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the dredges is on the average better than that on many estates. 
The accommodation provided is built to the same standard as 
the accommodation provided on estates. 

In most cases other employers do not house their labourers, 
who live in their own homes or rent accommodation in villages 
and towns close to their work. Where such accommodation 
lies within the town or village Gov't has no/control over it; 
the control is exercised: by a Local Authority. The housing 
in which such labourers live is much inferior to more modern 
types of accommodation provided on estates and mines. 

"Many of the labourers employed by Municipalities, the 
Malayan Railway and Federal and State Governments are 
provided with houses. The provision of housing for the large 
number of labourers employed by Government or semi- 
government departments is very costly. A large amount of 
this accommodation was erected many years ago and does not 
now meet the standards of the Labour Department. Considera- 
tion is being given to this problem and it is hoped that very 
shortly the Government will make plans to provide better 
accommodation for those of its labourers whom it intends to 
continue to house. 

The Labour Department has no control over the types of 
accommodation built for Government labourers, but the Govern- 
ment, as a good employer, follows the standards laid down for 
non-Government employers, and in many cases does build to 
higher standards. 


Beating Disease in Malaya 


(By a Malayan Correspondent) 


Thousands were dying from malaria and beri beri was a 
scourge which it seemed that modern medicine could not prevent 
when British administrators, over 50 years ago, decided that in 
the Malaya that was rapidly expanding science should be called 
in to help. Today the Institute for Medical Research is playing 
a notable part in the development of the newly independent 
Malayan nation. Beri beri and malaria are no longer problems 
although malaria has on occasions shown that it can .come 
back with disquieting results, and the Institute is tackling new 
problems which have been thrown up by the diminishing 
importance of the earlier scourges. Such medical problems as 
malnutrition, the dozens of largely unclassified fevers which 
can be found in Malaya, and the depredations of the disfiguring 
disease, filariasis (elephantiasis) are some of the major tasks 
being tackled by the Institute today from its small headquarters 
in Kuala Lumpur. 

A noted British administrator, Sir Frank Swettenham, saw 
the need over 50 years ago when he wrote: ‘The Malay States 
have prospered exceedingly and | cannot imagine a better use 
to which some of our means may be devoted than a scientific 
and sustained research into the causes of and if possible the 
means of preventing and curing the scourges of beri beri and 
all forms of malarial fever. I have recommended the establish- 
ment of a pathological institute." Malaya was soon to have 
satisfactory evidence of what could be done. The Institute 
tackled beri beri as one of its first tasks and for a time chased 
red herrings. An experiment with a group of labourers, who 
were isolated and working on a new road confirmed suspicions. 
Those eating white rice became ill with beri beri; others who 
had been given parboiled rice, in which the wheat germ 
remains, remained completely healthy. The disease was never 
serious to worry Malaya again and the findings of the two 
British scientists who conducted the experiments were of 
world-wide interest. 

At almost the same time, experiments were being conducted 
into the cause of malaria and Malayan scientists were well on 
the track of the cause and the means of preventing malaria. 
By 1911 the Institute was well advanced with its attack on 
malaria spurred on by the fact that the opening of the new 
harbour at Port Swettenham was seriously delayed because half 
of the staff and labourers were down with malaria. The 
Institute made a _ significant contribution to the work of 
containing malaria by directing the draining of likely mosquito 
areas. Since then the Institute has played a continuous part 
in the control of the disease until the present day when it is 
still concerned with the best method of spraying dwellings and 


villages and with the dangers posed by mosquitoes which have 
become resistant to some modern insecticides. 

Today the Institute is concentrating on the problems of 
nutrition which have been heightened by the arrival of many 
Western products, even in remote villages. Malaya’s Minister 
of Agriculture, Inche Abdul Aziz bin Ishak, said recently: 
“At one time villagers would catch their own fish; now they 
often rely on a tin of sardines.” In some areas too, and these 
are being shown up by scientific investigations by the Institute, 
there is a shortage of proper food. Poor diets have been found, 
especially in agricultural areas. Forty-five percent of the 
children in one small village were found to be, suffering from 
malnutrition while anaemia in many villages is a problem. The 
fact that these are areas where there should be no difficulty in 
arranging a cheap but adequate diet of local produce had 
doctors puzzled. 

One of the experiments carried out by the Institute has 
proved the point that many, Malayans, outwardly well fed, are 
suffering from an iron deficiency. This is a factor that may 
be of interest not only to Malaya but to many other Asian 
countries. What made these findings even more interesting is 
the fact that when doctors fed a test group on a large estate 
with rice enriched with iron (as had been done in the 
Philippines) there was no difference although the enriched rice 
had brought better health in other countries. Now doctors 
are working on three possibilities—that the iron which exists 
in Malayan food is not being absorbed, that it is being absorbed 
but is not being put to work, and that even if it is being put to 
work it is not going to the right place.. Radioactive isotopes 
from Britain's Harwell atomic station are being used in these 
experiments to find out which of the three possibilities are the 
real reason. 

Anaemia cases brought to hospitals in Malaya are fed 
food containing minute quantities of radioactive substance and 
by using hundreds of these cases and by checking the food in 
and out with a geigercounter doctors are beginning to find out 
whether in fact the iron in Malayan food is being absorbed by 
the people who eat it. The isotopes have also come in handy 
in growing a “radioactive vegetable’ which will be used in 
further experiments. It may be years yet before the Institute's 
doctors can establish the true cause of deficiency diseases even 
among those who are not lacking in money but if they do the 
results may be of importance to doctors in all parts of Asia. 

With members of a United States Army research team, 
which has been stationed at the Institute, a careful investigation 
is being made into “fevers of unknown origin.” A great deal 
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HONGKONG NOTES AND REPORTS 


Building and Construction—The strong activity in the 
building industry continues and the skyline is undergoing 
repeated changes within the space of a few years. The 
skyscraper trend is very pronounced. In the North Point 


district many very tall buildings, of over 15 storeys and up to 
20 storeys, have become common sights. Of recent 
spicuous buildings in the Colony, public and _ private, 
following may be mentioned:— 

Li Po Chun Chambers: It is the first tall, modern, building 
in western Central district, its fourteen storeys dwarfing the 
older buildings ‘alongside it. The Chambers has two main 
frontages—on Des Voeux Road and on Connaught Road, each 
100 feet wide, with 160 foot depth between them. The site 
is worth about $5,000,000 and the building $6,000,000. The 
greatly increased value of the land induced Li Po Chun Estates, 
Ltd. to undertake its first project since the War. Li Po Chun 
Chambers has similar external elevations.on Des Voeux and 
Connaught Roads. The ground floor is occupied by shops 
which line both frontages and a central arcade traversing the 
building. Beneath the canopies the facade is marble-faced 
while above them the elevation comprises large glazed areas 
set off by vertical columns and fascia in washed granolithic. 
Terrazzo finished fins separate the deep, wide windows. 
Between the tenth and eleventh floors a setback provides a 
terrace, and there is a roofgarden protected by a concrete 
cover. The first to ninth floors provide office accommodation 
(total rentable area 72,000 square feet). The tenth floor 
is occupied by a Chinese restaurant. The upper floors, above 
the setback, contain apartments for single men, each being 
fully-furnished with its own washbasin and built-in wardrobe. 
On each floor there is a big common-room and communal 
bathrooms and toilets. 


con- 


the 


Manson House: Tallest building in Kowloon is sixteen- 
storey Manson House, designed by Harriman Realty Co., Ltd., 
for the developers, Henry Fok Estates, Ltd. It incorporates 
the new leased premises of the Dairy Farm (from the founder 
of which it takes its name). It is built on an almost square site 
of over 10,000 square feet. The.building consists of a three- 
storey horizontal block separated from a vertical twelve-storey 
block by a recessed glass-panelled intervening floor. Sun- 
breakers lend a cool, tropical look. There is a basement 
mainly used for storage and machinery in connection with 
the Dairy Farm. The main entrance from Nathan Road is 
well-lit and decorative. Escalators link the shops and 


has already been found out recently about leptospirosis, a severe 
and often fatal fever, which, given the facilities, can be 
completely cured. This discovery was made in experiments 
largely carried out in Malaya. The combination of the USS. 
team and the Institute has also resulted in the effective proving 
of chloromycetin as a cure for scrub typhus, another killer 
disease’’ which seriously hampered the British Army's campaign 
in Burma, during the war. 

British doctors in the Institute are also playing a large 
part in the region-wide effort to combat filariasis. In one area 
on the East Coast of Malaya a large drainage and irrigation 
scheme, which could have greatly increased rice production in 
this state, was completely held up by the threat of filariasis. 
Particularly prevalent among Malays, it has meant for many 
terrible disfigurement and eventually an almost _complete 
stoppage of work. Institute doctors for six weeks visited one 
village giving an injection of a new drug once a week to every 
man, woman and child in the village to see if it would effect a 
cure. The results are still not known but they are believed to 
be promising. In another experiment scientists visited a remote 
village where control conditions were good and sprayed houses 
with insecticide to see if it was possible to prevent the spread 
of filariasis in this manner. By 1959 it is hoped the Institute 
will be able to lay down measures and provide treatment which 
will allow areas at present badly affected by filariasis to be 
opened up. : 

These are, however, only a few of the projects that are 
being studied by the Institute. But for its work, and the work 
of the British doctors with it, many areas in Malaya today 
would be virtually uninhabitable. 


restaurants on the ground, first and second floors, while large 
sixteen-passenger lifts serve the upper floor apartments. 
There is a department store on the northern side of the street 
frontage and the southern corner is occupied by the Dairy 
Farm. On the first floor there is another shop, and the Golden 
Phoenix Restaurant above the Dairy Farm ground area. This 
new restaurant and night club has a bar and a large kitchen 
in the rear. On the second floor is the Ambassador Restaurant. 
On the third floor is a school with seven classrooms and two 
offices. The fourth and fifth floors hold offices and storerooms. 
The floors above are apartments. The sixth and seventh 
are bachelor flats, varying in size, but each with its own 
bathroom and built-in wardrobe. The eighth to tenth floors 
have larger apartments. The eleventh to fourteenth 
have large apartments with duplex maisonettes at the two 
northern corners. These maisonettes have either a small 
kitchen and living/dining-room on the lower floor connected 
by a staircase with a bedroom, bathroom and built-in cupboard 
on the upper floor, or vice versa. The apartments vary con- 
siderably in size, from a single living/bedroom with bathroom 
and kitchen to a living/dining-room, three bedrooms, two bath- 
rooms and kitchen. Servants’ quarters are provided. On 
the roof is a penthouse containing one living-room with dining- 
alcove, three bedrooms, and a kitchen grouped around a 
central open area, with the servants’ quarters and boxroom to 
the rear. It takes up about half the total roof-space, leaving 
ample area for a roof-garden on all sides. Clothes-drying 
cupboards, for the first time in Hongkong, are installed in all 
apartments. 


Central Building: The north section has been completed 
and its attractive facade is towering above Pedder Street. The 
completion of the west section is expected to take about 
eighteen months. Exterior walls of the fourteen upper floors 
(of office accommodation) have deep concrete sun louvres 
separated by dark-coloured horizontal fascia of Italian Saivo 
glass mosaics in various colour combinations. This, besides 
achieving an artistic effect, also provides a permanent finish 
requiring minimum maintenance. The three lower floors contain 
shops. 

The ground floor arcade is well-lit and spacious, decorated 
with pilasters of Spanish “Negro Marquina’’ marble which 
reach the ceiling and skirting of brownish-grey German marble. 
When the other section of the building is finished this arcade 
will be joined by two other cross-arcades which will curve 
together to meet at Queen's Road entrance. Between these the 
escalators will ascend to two shopping floors above. The first 
and second flocrs have similar arcades which will form, with 
the ground arcade and some additional shops in the basement, 
a big inter-connected four-storey shopping centre. Access 
between these floors will be provided by staircases, fast lifts, 
and escalators. Four high speed 700 feet gearless passenger 
lifts and one 500 feet per minute gearless service lift have been 
installed in the already completed part of the premises: This 
is the second 700 feet per minute installation in the Colony, 
the first having been installed in the Bank of China. Most of 
the other office buildings in the Colony using gearless lifts 
operate at 500 feet per minute. The shopping arcades on the 
first and second floors will eventually be served with escalators. 
Despite its height this building is centrally air-conditioned up 
to the twelfth floor. Above this individual units are used by 
the tenants. 


Robinson Road Apartments: It is ten storeys high on 
a splendid site above Robinson Road, the first of four buildings 
which together will constitute a big apartment development in 
the midlevels. The twenty apartments which it contains have 
a magnificent view. Originally the site, Nos. 1-3, Robinson Road, 
was held up by old retaining walls. These have had to be extend- 
ed and re-aligned in the course of extensive site formation work 
to accommodate the projected group of buildings. Eventually 
there will be a wide terrace along the front of the area. On either 
side of this new building there will be a similar block set so 
that the three will form a well-spaced arc. The southernmost 
block, where the site narrows, will be of different plan with a 
longer frontage and less depth. Access to the two apartments 
on each floor is from a central lift which collects the passengers 
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from the carports on the ground floor. A service lift in the 
rear is provided for the use of domestics. Within the entrance 
of each flat is a dining-room opening onto a living-room which 
has a balcony in front of the building. In the rear of the dining- 
room is the kitchen and servants’ quarters, including a back 
verandah. Alongside the dining-room is a front bedroom, with 
bathroom and built-in wardrobes. Behind it, along the outside 
of the building, are two smaller bedrooms separated by a second 
bathroom. The clean lines and neat central disposition of the 
green-coloured balconies make this building stand out on its 
elevated position in an area where many fine blocks have 
already been built or are now under construction. 


Royal Interocean Lines: Royal Interocean Lines just 
erected a new modern headquarters at Java Road, North Point. 
This multi-million dollar project includes a specially-designed 
six-storey main structure, occupying about 16,000 square feet 
of the 20,000 square foot site. It has two dangerous goods 
stores and will provide 40,000 square feet of godown space 
and 36,000 square feet of office space. The land -cost 
$1,200,000 and the building $5,000,000. Nearly square in 
shape, the structure is of neat and attractive appearance, with 
six bays of windows uniformly spaced across the water-front 
facade—transoms for the storage levels and wide ones for the 
office floors above. A 60'-0 reinforced concrete pier projects 
from the walled-off handling area in front, to facilitate transfer 
of goods to and from vessels. The first three floors house 
storerooms for ships supplies and various workshops connected 
with the operation of the Company's vessels; the floors above 
will be mainly offices. The top floor has a kitchen capable 
of supplying European and Chinese meals to 300 people, and 
three dining-rooms. On the flat rooftop is a tennis court 
and a large shelter. Showers and changing rooms have been 
attached. This roof has been so constructed that it can be 
converted into another office floor. 

New Ritz Hotel: This eight-storey luxury establishment 
houses a covered fresh-water swimming pool on its ground 
floor, a restaurant on its first floor, a nightclub on the floor 
above and four upper storeys of hotel accommodation. There 
is a penthouse with bedrooms in its west wing, anda reception 
hall and residents’ bar in its east wing, besides a small office 
for the management. Each of the sixty air-conditioned rooms 
of the hotel section has TV, telephone, and bathroom with 
imported tiling and geyser. Sixty-one imported gas water 
heaters have been installed in the bathrooms to provide instan- 
taneous hot water for bath, shower, and basin. The majority 
are of the balanced flue type which require no air from the 
room. An interesting architectural feature is the way the 
upper structure rests on girders supported by columns kept 
clear of the swimming pool. Water for swimming is changed 
every four hours. A basement in rear of the pool contains 
the necessary pumping and filtering plant. The wall at one 
end of the pool includes a below-surface glass panel which 


allows spectators to watch swimmers in action under the 
water. In front is a wide terrace for sunbathing. An area 
of seawater beyond has been enclosed from the harbour 


by a small pier and floating pontoon to make a safe area for 
outdoor bathing. This jetty is also used by launches from 
Kaitak which can bring visitors arriving by air across the 
water to the hotel avoiding the necessity of using ferry and 
motor car. 

Maryknoll School & Convent: The new Maryknoll 
Sisters’ Secondary School and Convent in upper Blue Pool 
Road is a dignified and impressive building. A tower and 
belfry, set in the centre of the north wing, is a dominating 
feature of the design which may be called a modern adap- 
tation of a basic ecclesiastical style. It has three distinct 
units (an Assembly Hall and Chapel block, a Central 
Administrative block, and a Class-room block) arranged in 
the form of a wide V to conform with the shape of the site. 
The principal architectural elements of the exterior are faced 
with simulated granite plaster, with pinkish terracotta-coloured 
panels providing contrast and emphasis. It is intended at a 
later date to substitute tiling of a similar colour for the present 
plaster finish used in these panels. The tower and main lines 
of the building are now trimmed with brown glazed facing 


tiles of a similar type. A plinth of dressed stone imparts 
strength and stability. The main entrance (reached by a 
driveway from Blue Pool Road) is located in the Central 


block. 


Its sliding ornamental doors give access to a wide 
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lobby from which a lift serves the upper floor classrooms, and 
the Chape! and Convent which occupy the top floor of the 
building. There is another secondary entrance under the tower. 
This leads into the Assembly Hall block. Within is the school’s 
auditorium capable of seating about’900 people. It has a large 
stage and a cantilevered balcony. This big room is floored with 
teak and can also be used as a gymnasium. There are no inside 
columns throughout the structure except those required for 
the tower, despite the fact that the width of the building is 
about thirty feet for most of its length ‘and its height about 
seventy feet. Because of this elimination of internal obstruc- 
tions and the placing of windows on both sides, all classrooms 
are bright, airy and spacious. The Chapel seats about 300 
people and is of simple, straightforward conception. At its 
north end is the sacristy and living quarters for the priest. 
Outside the building, the space enclosed by the blocks and the 
driveways in front of them is sufficient to allow a large expanse 
of grass and gardens. The cost of the School building, includ- 
ing site formation, came to $1,900,000, while the Convent and 
Chapel cost $600,000, making a total of $2,500,000. 

Hongkong Electric Company Project: The Hongkong 
Electric Co., Ltd. have found it necessary to provide additional 
staff quarters. The existing site at Causeway Bay is not suit- 
able for extension. At the same time it was decided to dispose 
of the property in King’s Road, which contains the recreation 
club. In October last, an area of 213,000 square feet on Tai 
Hang Road was put up for auction by the Crown Lands Office 
and the Company obtained this site to the north of Jardine’s 
Lookout. The upset price was $1,709,600 and the purchase 
price $2,600,000. This land, in a locality where the Com- 
pany had already some residential accommodation, was ideal 
for the dual purpose of erecting a further thirty staff flats anda 
an adjoining clubhouse. The extensive area provides ample 
room for recreational facilities. In view of the very irregular 
nature of the terrain, a considerable amount of landscaping 
would be poasible. The formation work is completed and the 
watercourse, which closely follows the northern boundary of 
this site, has been enclosed by a 6’ boxed culvert. The hillside 
to the south of this culvert will be terraced and a contoured 
swimming pool laid at this point. Two tennis courts will be 
provided in the northeast corner of the site at a level of 20’ 
above the swimming pool and the bowling green laid out ad- 
jacent to them. The cost of the levelling for these recreational 
facilities, together with the site formation of the quarters and 
an approach road, is approximately $120,000. The new 
apartments will be grouped in two blocks linked by a court- 
yard. This is to be surrounded by covered parking for 34 
cars, and its central open area will provide adequate parking 
space for visitors’ vehicles. Both blocks of flats. will be open 
at ground level, these areas being used as covered children's 
playgrounds and, in the vicinity of the clubhouse, as viewing 
decks for the bowling and tennis. One of the blocks will 
contain ten flats and the other twenty. The three ten-storey 
units will each have one passenger lift, and separate service 
lifts are to be provided to the servants’ quarters. All living- 
rooms and bedrooms will have facilities for installing individual 
air-conditioner units without having to cut into window areas. 
Apart from its main balcony, each flat has additional small 
verandahs. The clubhouse will have two bars, a kitchen and 
a washroom, a lounge and ballroom. The basement of the 
clubhouse will have a billiards.room, games room, games store 
and a terrace. Alongside will be changing rooms and showers. 
Below the clubhouse are the tennis-courts and bowling-green, 
with the swimming pool further beyond and below. 

Edwina Court: This is a nine-storey block of 
residential flats at Fuk Wan Avenue, Tai Hang Road. It is the 
tallest building erected in that part of Causeway Bay. This 
new structure is of standard design for this kind of small apart- 
ment, with sixteen flats, two on each floor, and a penthouse on 
the roof. Each flat has a large sitting-room with a balcony 
overlooking the harbour and Victoria Park: Each has also 
three bedrooms and a bathroom with coloured tiles and 
sanitary ware. The facade comprises alternate wide strips of 
glazed areas between tiled fascias stretching the full frontage 
of the apartments. The entire ground floor has been set aside 
as an area for parking up to seventeen cars. 


The Park Hotel: The Park Hotel is being erected 


at the junction of Cameron and Chatham Roads in Kowloon. 
When completed it will house well over a thousand guests in 
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four hundred and thirty rooms. Cost of building and site to- 
gether estimated at over $11,000,000. The structure will rise 
ten storeys along the Cameron Road side, being then set back 
to conform with the regulations governing the height of 
buildings along this thoroughfare. In the central portion and 
along Chatham Road (where there is a future road width of 
100 feet) it will stand its full sixteen storeys high, and include 
a covered rooftop. On the corner of Chatham and Cameron 
Roads is the main entrance, with covered waiting spaces on 
either side of ite porch to shelter vehicles loading or discharging 
passengers and their luggage. A large basement is being pro- 
vided to house storerooms, air-conditioning equipment, etc. 
Owing to the nearness of the sea, especial attention is being 
given to making it waterlight. On the ground floor, the re- 
ception desk will be opposite the revolving doors of the main 
entrance. On the Chatham Road side will be a large lounge 
and cocktail bar intended primarily for hotel guests. On the 
Cameron Road side a long arcade runs the length of the 
building to lead out through a secondary entrance. It will be 
eccupied by shops and offices engaged in tourist business. 
There will be a lift lobby off the main entrance with four 
passenger lifts and a service lift (in rear of them) to handle 
baggage. This lobby forms a hallway to the ground-floor 
restaurant, so that diners entering do not disturb guests in 
the lounge. The restaurant is just under a hundred feet long 
and has over 3,000 square feet of clear floor-space, including a 
a bandstand. There are no-columns in this area, pe above 
it there is only a roofgarden covered by a light shelter. The 
restaurant has two subsidiary entrances, one at each end, which 
lead in from Granville Circuit and the side lane off Chatham 
Road. Large folding doors can be opened to connect it with 
the lounge, which has itself 2,356 square feet of floer-space. 
There are nine large bedrooms and a combined bed/sitting- 
room on each floor in the Chatham Road wing and twenty-five 
smaller bedrooms arranged on both sides of the Cameron Road 
wing. Each bedroom has its own bathroom, built-in wardrobe 
space,, and air-conditioning unit. The fifteenth floor has 
private suites, with a magnificent view of the harbour and sur- 
roundings. 


Shaws Theatre: The 1,330-seat Gala 
Argyle and Saiyeungchoi Streets in Kowloon is booked to open 
around Christmas according to the architects, Messrs. Eric 
Cumine. The $2.5 million building will show a blue-yellow 
mosaic along its Saiyeungchoi frontage and complete-wood- 
panel interior. Coloured glass panels will support the giant 
lettering on the Argyle Street front. 


Rediffusion Building: Rediffusion’s eight-storey build- 
ing in Gloucester Road is going up on schedule and will be 
finished by next spring, according to the firm’s general con- 
sultant, Mr. F. S. Coote. The $3 million studio, designed to 
meet Rediffusion’s expanding neede in TV since it introduced 
this medium 15 months ago, will have a telerecord storage to 
accommodate the latest technological advance in the industry. 
It will have a pair of 38-by-50-ft. studios two storeys high, on 
the fifth and sixth floors. One-of the pairs will have a visitors’ 
gallery. There will be a third smaller TV studio as well. Six 
sound studios will occupy the fourth floor. Most of the ground 
floor together with about 20,000 square feet of the front portion 
of the first, second and third floors will be let out as office 
accommodation. 

Land Sales—Two lots of land at Shek-O, each containing 
a house, were sold to the owners of the houses at a public auction 
at the Crown Lands and Sutvey Office last week. One of the 
lots has an area of 13,000 square feet. A condition of sale 
was that the purchaser should submit plans within six months, 
showing details of buildings on the lot, together with details of 
the drainage and other services. The second lot has an area 
of 5,840 square feet. The purchaser must re-develop the lot 
by the erection of a building within 60 months and spend not 
less than $20,000 on the building apart. from site formation. 
Both lots were sold at the upset price of $6 per square foot 
because there was no other bidder. Another piece of land of 
about 690,000 square feet opposite the Hunghom Police Station 
in Kowloon was put up for auction at the opening price of 
$9.45 million. There was no bidder although about 50 people 
attended the sale. A huge-scale private development scheme, 
required for the site, calls for the building of 2,500 flats or 
tenement floors, a large car park and other amenities. Total 
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cost of the development is $20 million spread over three stages 
within five or six years. The annual Crown rent is $25,344, 

Hongkong-China Problems: Our great neighbour to the 
north is usually anything but friendly in his propaganda but’ we 
have got used to this sad state of affairs. Long-term prospects 
are, according to one’s mood or presently. prevailing interpreta- 
fion, favourable or unfavourable—each one to his taste. The 
steady influx of Chinese into Hongkong, despite the heightened 
vigilance and continuous interceptions, is gradually unnerving 
even the staid Cantonese residents. With a rumoured net 
population increase of 15 million last year, China cannot but 
compel each year tens of thousands of people to emigrate. 
Most outlets having been blocked, Hongkong is one of the very 
few choice spots left; but it is rapidly filling up—and the for- 
bidding rocky isles of the Colony (all being part of the leased 
territories up for surrender in 40 years from now) are now 
being investigated for possible absorption of the unending 
stream of ‘refugees’. The term ‘refugee’ is only a euphemism; 
actually all these people smuggling themselves into Hongkong 
are emigrants, trying to find a living here or to squeeze them- 
selves under whatever guises into other countries, from Mada- 
gascar to the United States. The illicit influx of people from 
China will, and must, continue; the incessant population 
increase forces such a fatal migration. 

In this light, recent U.P.I. dispatches as published in local 
papers were eagerly discussed by politically conscious residents. 
Among them were the following two:— 

Former French Premiers Paul Reynaud and Georges Bidault 
said the Chinese leaders appeared much more willing than 
Russia to risk war with the West. Reynaud, who recently 
returned from a meeting with the Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
went so far as to predict that China would one day precipitate 
war with the Western Powers. “I am convinced that China 
envisages the possibility of an atomic war with the West sooner 
or later,” Reynaud said. ‘‘Russia, under Mr. Khrushchev's 
leadership, will not deliberately precipitate war with the West, 
but if China continues to grow strong and gets possession of 
atomic -weapons, it will do so one day.” 

Both Reynaud and Bidault foresaw the possibility of an 
eventually break between China and Russia. ‘‘China,’’ Bidault 
said, “‘is potentially three times as powerful as Russia. The 
Chinese is yellow and the Russian is white. All of China is 
yellow, but not all of Russia is white. Some are yellow. China's 
population, already around 650,000,000, is growing rapidly. 
Russia's population was 200,000,000 according to the last 
census, that is about 15,000,000 less than had been thought. 
China’s huge and rapidly increasing population, coupled with 
the programme of industrialisation and education of its many 
millions, means that Russia must eventually be subordinated to 
China.” 

Reynaud told Khrushchev to beware of China. He cau- 
tioned the Soviet ruler that the recent decision of the Chinese 
leaders to abandon the birth control programme and promote 
instead a rapid increase in the already huge population was an 
ill-omen for the white race. ‘““When I was explaining to 
Khrushchev that the allies insist on the unification of Germany 
as the basis for a European settlement, he asked me: ‘Why do 
you insist on forming a united Europe?’ Because, in 25 years 
there will be 1,000,000,000 Chinese, and the division of Europe 
in the face of that power is an anachronism. The only con- 
sideration that will one day make possible a genuine under- 
standing and rapprochement between Russia and the West will 
be the common Chinese peril.” 

Bidault and-Reynaud agreed that China was now exercising 
a dangerous influence on Soviet policy. They both interpreted 
Khrushchev's action in calling off a summit meeting after his 
recent visit to Peking as evidence that the Chinese leaders had 
imposed a ‘‘veto’” power on Russia's freedom of action with the 
Western Powers. ‘‘China,’’ Reynaud said, ‘“‘was very violent 
at the beginning of the Middle East crisis, much more so than 
Russia. It is clear that China is pressing Russia to adopt a 
stiffer attitude towards Poland and Yugoslavia. Peking is try- 
ing to isolate the Soviet Union from the West and block any 
possibility of settlement between Russia and the Western Powers. 
This is a development of capital importance.” 


Reynaud emphasised to Khrushchev that the decision of 
the Chinese to increase the birthrate represented “one of the 
most. significant and important developments in all history.” 
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‘Il said that he might well ask himself when China will say 
to Russia that Siberia is part of China's vital living space. I 
added that the birthrate in Russia is likely to diminish as the 
educated Russian develops a desire to see his son enjoy a better 
life than he has known. The Russian woman is less well dressed 
than the American and French woman, but far better dressed 
to-day than the Chinese woman. There is no doubt that the 
standard of living in Russia is higher than it was under Stalin. 
At the present rate of progress, the Russian people twenty years 
from now will be rich in comparison with the Chinese. 

“My exposition of the potential danger to Russia from the 
proposed increase in the Chinese population caused Khrushchev 
to be silent for several moments. He did not say what he may 
have been thinking. He is, however, a clever man, not a mad- 
man like Hitler. I am sure he understands the significance of 
the Chinese decision to increase the population. 

“Life is very precious for the Frenchman and the Ameri- 
can. It is becoming precious for the Russian, but not for China 
with its huge population and low living standards. 

“In the class struggle between the haves and the have-nots, 
I doubt that Russia and China will be on the same side of the 
barricades in 20 years. The danger is that China may pre- 
cipitate something before Russia realises where her true interests 
lie. But I believe Khrushchev is not unmindful of what hap- 
pened to him on his last visit to Peking.” 


% % % 


China's fertile mothers are doing their share in the main- 
land's “‘great leap forward’’ programme but there's some doubt 
that Peking is entirely pleased with their contribution. During 
the last year alone they've added 15 million babies to China's 
already burdensome population. That population now stands 
somewhere between 600 million—which is the figure Peking 
cites, and 650 million which some Western sources believe is 
closer to the mark. 

Peking has now decided that since it can’t lick the popula- 
tion problem it might as well praise it. Radio Peking stated 
that the best assurance of increased production is a huge 
population. 

“Is it a good thing to have a big populationi?’’ Radio Peking 
asked. And having posed the question—long considered an 
extremely touchy one in the Communist camp in view of the 
mainland’s fantastic numbers—there was one answer: ‘We say 
it is.” Almost exactly one year ago publications from the 
mainland indicated that an extensive birth control drive was 
underway. Everything from modern contraceptive methods to 
ancient folk customs for preventing conception were being 
recommended. Now the emphasis has been reversed—possibly 
out of necessity. 

Publications from China and broadcasts beamed by Radio 
Peking and the New China news agency are merchandising a 
new line—the more babies, the better. Radio Peking predicted 
a population of more than 700 million people by 1962 and 800 
million as early as 10 years from to-day. Western demograph- 
ers figure that by 1980 the mainland will have one billion 
inhabitants. 

Radio Peking said China would always have room for more 
people because of the mainland’s ‘rich resources, good natural 
conditions and wide territory.” 

To hammer home the new line, the broadcast wound up 
with this astonishing declaration: ‘‘Here in China there will 
never be enough people.” 

Motor Car Insurance Premiums—Mr. F. W. Kendall, a car 
insurance adjustor who has investigated several’ hundred 
accident claims involving suspected car for hire during the past 
three years, disclosed that HK car salesmen are selling cars to 
members of the public as ‘investments’ and then arranging for 
them to be put to work as hire cars and that this practice has 
reached the stage of a racket which has forced insurance firms 
to increase motor car premiums because of the high rate of 
accidents among hired cars. Mr. Kendall reported: Many of 
these hire cars had been damaged—often heavily—in accidents 
because people using them, although holding valid drivers’ 
licences, were not owners themselves and hence were out of 
practice. The figures issued by Government—showing that 
there were on July 31, 83,685 licensed drivers and only 23,555 
private cars—showed that there was a big market for hire cars 
in the Colony. Although insurance companies were compelled 
to increase motor car premiums by 15 per cent many companies 
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still lost money because of the large number of private vehicles 
operating illegally on the roads of this Colony. There are now 
about 300 private cars in the Colony for hire. The increase 
is about 15 new cars a month. This did not include an almost 
equal number of private taxis. These cars are both licensed 
and insured as private vehicles and not intended for hire. 

In the past three years I have personally investigated 
several hundred accident claims involving suspected car for hire 
and a fixed and constant pattern has emerged. The driver is 
between 25 and 30 years of age. He is a clerical worker in an 
income bracket of about $200 monthly. He rents or ‘borrows’ 
a car about once every three weeks. He has been a ‘good friend’ 
of the owner for at least two years but can rarely describe this 
person, his family or his business. There are rarely less than 
three persons or more than six persons in the car at the time 
of the accident. On the other hand the owner is more often 
than not a woman whose gross family income rarely exceeds 
$400 a month. The owner and her family do not possess 
driving licences. Their car is on hire purchase with monthly 
payments above $450. They have a paid driver who gets $150 
monthly with or without board and lodging. The car at the 
time of the accident invariably shows not less than 80 miles per 
day on the speedometer since the car was purchased. In one 
recent case, the car was three months old and the speedometer 
reading was 9,800 miles. Let us now go back to the claimed 
paid driver as he is the key to the whole hire car racket. He 
does get $150 monthly from the owner but this is his guaranteed 
minimum. The car is actually in his custody at all times and 
in addition he gets a percentage of the hire money. -Alternative- 
ly, he may guarantee the owner the amount of the hire purchase 
monthly payment plus a fixed or percentage earning. This 
paid driver or broker, as he actually is, may be handling as 
many as five cars at one time. We had recent evidence of this 
when three owners involved in accidents, all claimed the same 
paid driver. In no case was the so-called paid driver in the 
car at the time of the accident. It was either a ‘friend’ or a 
village relative . 

The hire car racket thrives on the gullibility of the ignorant 
and often innocent car owner. Here is how it happens. A 
motor car salesman finds that Madam X has a small capital of, 
say, $1,500 to $2,000. He contacts this unfortunate woman 
and persuades her to buy a car on the promise that it will be a 
good investment and that he, the salesman, will find a broker 
to look after the car and put it to work. His take is a commis- 
sion on the sale of a vehicle; a commission from the insurance 
policy and a monthly ‘kick-back’’ from the broker who handles 
the car. He takes no risk whatsoever but the poor gullible 
owner faces the possible risk of a ‘total loss’ accident and an 
insurance company with a hardening heart who refuses liability 
owing to the unusual circumstances which the owner could 
never dare admit in court should she sue for recovery. In a 
recent case the owner of a $10,000 car was a vegetable hawker 
with an ailing and unemployed seaman as a husband. She 
could neither read nor write. Her car was involved in a total 
loss accident and the insurance company denied liability as it 
was found that her signature had been forged both on the 
insurance proposal form and the accident claim form. 

An important side-line to the hire car racket are the small 
un-registered and un-licensed garages that have sprung up all 
over Kowloon and Hongkong. These garages somehow get 
hold of the majority of suspected hire car accidents and grossly 
over-charge the insurance companies for damages both factual 
and fictional. It is not uncommon for these garages to charge 
the insurance company for the preparation of an estimate but 
also for storage charges while the car is waiting for adjustment. 
The storage, incidentally, is on the public highway as the garage 
has only room for one car at a time. These garages afford 
convenient meeting places for brokers and car salesmen and are 
more often than not the source of information on new clients. 
At one time these small garages were licensed by the Police 
and under some sort of supervision. It is.a great pity that this 
procedure was not continued as many of them are incompetent 
and do not properly repair the vehicles under their care. 

Gasoline Price—The Shell Company of HK, on the question 
of increased cost of production, explained in.a letter to the 
Review: “Under ‘Hongkong Notes and Reports’ on Page 216 
of the issue of your paper dated 14th August, 1958, you rightly 
attribute the increase in the price of motor gasoline to increased 
costs, but omit to mention that the quality of the motor -gasoline 
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U.S. $ 

Aug. T.T. Bee Notes Notes 
High Low High Low 
18 $58334 58314 582 581% 
19 58334 58314 582%, 58134 
20 58334 58314 582% 581% 
21 58312 58214 5815%% 5805% 
22 58214 58134 580% 579% 
23 581YZ 581 579144 57914 

D.D. rates: High 58214 Low 580. 
Trading totals: T.T. US$4,590,000; 
Notes cash US$425,000, forward 
US$2,600,000; D.D. US$360,000. The 


market was easier; cross rates in New 
York were steady. In the T.T. sector, gold 
and general importers were good buyers 
while offers from Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Bangkok were heavy. 


In the notes market, speculators were 
quiet. Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated HK$1.70 per US$1,000. 


Positions taken by speculators averaged 
US$ two million per day. The D.D. 
sector was quiet. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: Philippines 1.69—1.645, Japan 
0.014575—0.01445, Malaya 1.88— 
1.875, South Vietnam 0.07 168—0.07117, 
Laos 0.048, Cambodia 0.08, Thailand 
0.2747—0.2717, Indonesia 0.0645. Sales: 
Pesos 270,000, Yen 45 million, Malayan 
$250,000, Piastre 8 million, Kip 5 mil- 
lion, Rial 6 million, Baht 3 million, 
Rupiah | million. Pesos dropped further 
under selling pressure; large amounts of 
capital were sent here by the Chinese in 
the Philippines on account of their 
uncertain future. 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan notes 
were uncertain and quoted $0.78—0.66 
per Yuan. Taitwan Dollar notes quoted 
$0.1385—0.137 per Dollar, and remit- 
tances at 0.1365—0.134. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 


per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 16.13—16.08, Scotland 14.80, 
Ireland 13.50, Australia 12.54—12.51, 


New Zealand 14.08—14.05, Egypt 10.03, 
East Africa 15.15—15.00, South Africa 
(5. 78—15.75, West Africa 13.00, 
Jamaica 13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 
12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 
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1.1774, Pakistan 0.81—0.79, Ceylon 
0.92—0.915, Burma 0.515, Malaya 
1.853—1.842, Canada 6.00—5.935, 


Cuba 5.00, Argentina 0.12, Brazil 0.035, 
Peru 0.24, Mexico 0.40, Philippines 1.75 
— 1.68, Switzerland 1.33, West Germany 
1.365, Italy 0.0091, Belgium 0.107, 
Sweden 1.02, Norway 0.72, Denmark 
0.77, Netherlands 1.45, France 0.01245 
—0.0124, South Vietnam 0.072—0.071, 


Laos 0.05—0.048, Cambodia 0.0805— 
0.0795, New Guinea 1.10, Indonesia 
0.0695—0.068, Thailand 0.267—0.263, 
Macao 0.998—0.995, Japan 0.0144— 
0.01426. 

Gold Market 
Aug. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 


18  $253% 25354 26434 High 
19 253% 2534 
20 25354 25314 
21 253% 253% 
22 253% 252% 
23 2521, 25214 Low 263% 


Opening and closing prices were 253% 
and 252%; highest and lowest, 2537% 


Th) 


terest for the change over favoured 
sellers and aggregated HK$1.00 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings averaged 
9,200 taels per day and amounted to 
55,200 taels for the week, in which 
12,690 taels were cash dealings (790 
taels listed officially and 11,900 taels 
arranged privately). Imports from Macao 
tetalled 9,500 taels. One shipment of 
28,000 fine reached Macao in the week. 
Exports amounted to 11,000 taels (6,500 
taels to Singapore, 4,000 taels to Bang- 
kok, and 500 taels to Taiwan). Differ- 
ences paid for local and Macao .99 fine 
were 12.20 and 11.20 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. Cross rates were 
US$38.04—38.03 per fine ounce; 20,800 
fine ounces were contracted at 38.04 cif 
Macao. US double eagle old and new 
coins quoted $263 and 239 respectively 
per coin, English Sovereigns $59 per 
coin, and Mexican gold coins $275.50 
per coin. Silver Market: 300 taels of 
bar silver traded at $5.55—5.50 per tael, 
and 500 dollar coins at $3.56 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted $2.72— 


and 252%. The market was quiet. In- 2.70 per five coins. 

LAST WEEK’S SELLING RATES OF LOCAL EXCHANGE DEALERS 
Country Currency Denomination In HK$ In US$ 
America Dollar 5-100 5.80 — 
Australia Pound 5-10 12.60 2.174 
Britain Pound | and 5 16.20 2.795, 
Burma Kyat 10-100 0.54 0.093 
Cambodia Rial all 0.082 0.01415 
Canada Dollar 5-20 5.99 1.034 
Ceylon Rupee 5-100 0.05 0.164 
France Franc all 0.01265 0.002183 
Hongkong Dollar all — 0.17271 
India Rupee all 1.185 0.205 
Indonesia Rupiah all 0.076 0.01311 
Japan Yen 100-5000 0.0145 0.002502 
Laos Kip all 0.051 0.0088 
Macao Pataca all 101 0.174 
New Zealand Pound 1-10 14.20 2.45 
Pakistan - Rupee 100 0.83 0.143 
Philippines Peso 5-100 1.71 0.295 
Singapore Dollar 5-100 1.85 0.319 
South Africa Pound all 15.80 2.726 
Switzerland Franc all 37. 0.236 
Taiwan Dollar 5 and 10 0.14 0.02416 
Thailand Baht 10-100 0.268 0.04625 
South Vietnam Piastre all 0.073 0.0126 
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had been improved. 


money. 
laying down costs. 


Furthermore, your other comment would 
lead a reader to assume that the increased proceeds accruing to 
the oil companies represent increased profits. 
fair, therefore, to draw attention to the fact that improved 
quality involves improved refining, whilst improved refining 
involves modernisation and extension to plant 
Increased proceeds will therefore be offset by increased 
It may interest you to know that the invest- 


It would seem 


research.” 


which 


costs 


investment in the refining plant alone required to fulfil Hong- 
kong’s internal requirements of oil is over HK$100 million. 
This, of course, takes no consideration of the vast investment on 
exploration, production and distribution, to 


say nothing of 


Maiden Vovapemeline 5,920-ton Dutch motor vessel Van 
der Hagen, another new ship of the Royal Interocean Lines fleet, 
arrived here last Friday from Kobe on her maiden voyage. 


The 


ment required to build a refinery is about HK$160 per ton of 
annual throughput, that is to say, for every ton of crude oil 
processed annually HK$160 has had to be found to pay for the 
buildings and equipment. Thus, a four million ton capacity 
refinery, which is by no means an unusually big one, would cost 
HK$640 million. Hongkong uses about 670,000 tons of refined 


products per annum excluding ship's bunkers so that the capital 


third vessel to join the Lines’ Far, East-West Africa service, the 
Van der Hagen has a bale capacity of 310,365 cu. ft. She has 
four cargo holds and four special deep tanks carrying vegetable 
oil. The ship, launched on October 19, 1957, at the shipyard 
Bijker’s Aannemenings Bedrijf N.V., at Gorinchem, Holland, was 
completed last May. Besides cargo capacity, the ship has 
accommodation for 12, passengers. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


There appeared to be more sellers than 
buyers in the local stock exchange last 
week. Business amounted to a _ daily 
average of about half a million dollars: 
Monday, $431,000; Tuesday, $640,000; 
Wednesday, $525,000; Thursday, $415,- 
000; Friday, $329,000. 


Most quotations were depressed by 
selling pressure during the week but 
closing rates for popular shares were 


steady to firm. HK Banks had 138 shares 
transacted at prices between $765 and 
$775; buyers were offering $767.50 at 
the closing on Friday. Docks improved 
to $42.75 but buyers forced prices back 
to $42.25 after 3,000 shares had been 


traded. Lands were firm throughout the 
week; 11,800 shares changed hands and 
quotations improved by 25 cents. Hotels 
first dipped from $21.30 to $20.40 when 
4,500 shares were dumped on the market 
on Wednesday. On Friday, however, 
Hotels recovered to $21.40 and closed at 
$21.30. 


Among Utilities, Star Ferries were 
steady at $110. Yaumatis firmed to $96 
and closed at $95.50, a gain of 50 cents 
on the week. Trams fluctuated between 
$26.30 and $25.50; closed 20 cents lower 
than that of the preceding week. Lights 
and Electrics dipped slightly in mid-week 
but closed firm. Telephones -moved 


between $25.70 and $25.30; closing rate 


Share Aug. 15 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Estimated 
Closing Highest Lowest Closing Yield (%) 

HK Bank 772,50 775 765 767.50 —$5 $45 5.86 
Union Ins 73b 74.50s 73b 73.50 +50 $3.40 4.63 
Lombard 28b 28 28n 28 firm $2 7.14 
Wheelock 6 5.95 5.90 5.95 —5¢ 75¢ 12.61 
Yangtsze 5.85b 5.90 5.85 5.90 + 5c 65c 11.02 
Allied Inv 4.25 430s 4 4 —25c 25c 6.25 
HK & FE Inv .. 9.80n — _ 9.800 quiet 80c 8.16 
HK Wharf 100s 100s 100s 100n steady $9 9.00 
HK Dock 42.25 42.75 42.25 42.25b firm $2 4.73 
Provident 11.80 11.80 11.70 11.70 —10c $1 8.55 
HK Land 32 32.25 32 32.25 +25¢ $2.40 7.44 
EN | Géssagactone 1.40 1.45s 1.40 1.425s steady 15c 10.53 
Rotel pa aeiiissin 21.30 21.40 20.40 21.30 firm $1.50 7.04 
Star Ferry 112s 112s 109b 110n steady $9 8.18 
Yaumati 95 96 95 95.50 +50 $7.50 7.85 
Trams 26.20 26.30 25.50 26 —20¢ $190 7.31 
Light 17.50 17.60 17.30 17.50 firm $1.10 6.29 
Electric 27.70 27.70 27.30 27.80s firm $1.90 6.83 
Telephone 25.70 25.70 25.30 25.60 —10c $1.50 5.86 
Cement 22.70 22.60s 22.20 22.40s —30c $3 13.39 
Dairy) Farpy see 17.40 17.50 17.20 17.50 +10 $1.80 10.29 
Watson Mistasislete ale 11 10.90 10.80 10.90 —10c $1 9.17 
Amal Rubber .... 1.55 1.55 1.525b 1.55 firm 20c 12.90 
Textile a5 3,80 3.85s 3.75 3.75 3G 60c 16.00 
Nanyang) Gucee.ss 6.95b 6.95 6.90b 6.90b —Sc $1.10 15.94 
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at $25.60 was 10 cents lower than that 
of the preceding week. 

Cements and Cottons continued to 
decline because there were only a few 
buyers. 

Dividends—Mercantile Bank's interim 
dividend for 1958 is 6.25 per cent less 
income tax. Kwong Sang Hong’s interim 
dividend for 1958 is $6 per share. Yang- 
tsze Finance Company's dividend is 65 
cents per share for the year ended March 


1958. 


HONGKONG 
TRADE REPORTS 


Substantial quantities of foodstuffs 
from China and consumer goods from 
UK and Europe arrived here last week. 
In exports, shipments of Hongkong 
manufactures to UK were active but re- 
exports of metals, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals and other essentials to China 
and SE Asia were very quiet. 

Trade with China—Demand from Can- 
ton, Shanghai, Peking and Tientsin for 
metals, industrial chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals was not sustained. Imports of 
cement and sugar from China were not 
as heavy as during July but consignments 
of rice and other foodstuffs as well as 
cotton textiles and other light industrial 
products to the local market remained 
heavy in spite of the shortage of these 
items on the Mainland. In Shanghai, the 
grain quota for adults in the urban dis- 
trict has been cut from 24 catties of rice 
to 20 catties of rice plus 4 catties of 
sweet potatoes. Edible oil ration is now 
only 8 ounces instead of 12 ounces last 
month, Sugar ration is down to half a 
catty from one catty; only poor quality 
sugar is supplied. The shortage of cloth- 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST QUOTATIONS FOR HONGKONG 
SHARES IN JANUARY-JUNE 1958 


SHARES 


HIGHEST LOWEST 


SHARES HIGHEST LOWEST 
H.K. Government 344% (1948) .scoccercenvncccnseccnise $ 82% $ 82 Peak Tramways Co., Ltd. yp) 70 
Star Fetry "iGo, Ltd: P scesccnenaan 124 110 
Banks Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd. 101 92 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. X.D.° ...sseseeee 860 760 China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 18.40 16.80 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. London Register £42 £42 Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. ..... 28.80 25.80 
Bank of East “Asia, Ltd. wereraccvierivece sioseastanneatea nce $270 $268 Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. 10.40 10.30 
. Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. Be 28 24.80 
Insurances Shanghas."Gas: (Gow, td © cnioneccreouenicapiemtastsitiasiesteeacs I 1 
Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. 334% 29 
, Industrials 
Union Inc. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. 76 70 Green Island Cement Co., Ltd = 
is ee aceinjalarel atest eteretelieyainis(ciele lava 26.20 20.20 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ....... 7.05 6% Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 134% ie 
HavertmenteCompantes Merl qndstiies Me cc b oration PGS apnea tind 1.15 1 
Allied Investors Corporation, Ltd. 4.60 3.65 mioy (Cannings Gorperations (Hi nid: 38% 37% 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd. 5.90 5.30 Stores 
Hongkong & Far Eastern Investment Co., Ltd. 10.60 10 Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ltd.  .....seseeuee 17,90 16 
ee A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. <a 12.30 10.70 
Shipping Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ......... 16.80 141.0 
Indochina Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.  ......e+seeeeee. 28Y, 28% Caldbeck, Macgregor & Co., Ltd. 33 28.20 
Union Waterboat Co,, Ltd.  ......005 20.20 18.70 Sincere Co., Ltd. s..s.seeeeee 3.60 3 
Eastern Asia Navigation Co., Ltd. 1.275 1.275 Kwong Sang Hong Ltd. 168 157 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. .......- 6.70 5.90 Miscellaneous 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns China Entertainment & Land Investment Co., Ltd. 18.30 18 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown Co., Ltd. 121 100 International Films Ltd... 0.30 0.30 
Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co,, Ltd. ....... 55% 40 H.K. Engineering & Construction Co., Ltd. 6 5.80 
China Provident Loan and Mortgage Co., Ltd. ........ (O) 12.80 10.90 Cotton Mills 
‘ (N) 11.70 ll Textile: Corporation, ‘of HUKG Ltda y sis wesiaiasciem csleieis erie 4.65 
Shanghai (Dockyards; itd. yaw apaetetutaleeaieleneaicseelanete 0.90 0.90 Nanyang. ‘Cotton: ‘Mill itd“ sccurnec smanacresaian cewecans 9.15 ae 
Lands, Hotels & Buildings Rubbers 
Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Ltd.  ...ccsececcssveeece 22 14.80 The Amalgamated Rubber Estates Ltd.  .....-sseeeeeeees 1.575 ].225 
Hongkong Land Investment and Agency Co., Ltd. 34% 31% The Ayer Tawah Rubber Plantation Co., Ltd. 1.95 1.85 
Shanghai Land Investment Co., Ltd. .....eesseseee 0.70 0.60 Java Consolidated Estates, Ltd. 0.21 0.165 
Humphreys Estate & Finance Co., Ltd, . 6 16.40 14.40 N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn-Bésch-En Landbouwerploitatie 
Hongkong; Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. .0.sccecenecetsccoe 1.70 1.35 ae Langkat esse. seee 1% 1% 
; Pa he Rubber Trust, Ltd. 1.35 1.175 
Public Utilities The Shanghai Kelantan Rubber Estates (1925) Led. 0.80 0.70 
Hongkong Tramways, Ltd.  -...eessccseseeeece ataferarastetstete 27.20 22.70 The Sungala. Rubber Estate, Ltd. ...-.esseeeees 1% 1.4% 
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ing material is very acute there; cotton 
cloth is not available in many cases even 
against ration coupons. There is also a 
general shortage of pork, eggs, beef, fish 
and other daily necessities. In Hong- 
kong, these items are being sold at 
reasonably low prices. However, com- 
pared with the past two years, prices are 
now higher because China is regulating 
these consignments to the Colony instead 
of flooding the market with various items 
as during 1956/57, 

Trade with Japan-—Japan’s purchases 
of produce from the local market were 
still handicapped by the lack of adequate 
supply from China. Imports of cotton 
textiles, cement and other supplies from 
Japan remained on a weekly average of 
about 1,000 tons. According to Tokyo 
reports, authorities there will enforce a 
rigid export control on shipments of 
velveteen and gingham to Hongkong as 
from September |. The control is de- 
signéd to prevent flooding of markets in 
US and Canada by these Japanese textiles. 
The Trade Ministry in Japan will 
thoroughly screen inquiries from HK 
which is said to be the main relay port in 
SE Asia for Japanese textiles. The Minis- 
try will also examine all export applica- 
tions submitted by Japanese traders; 
transactions liable to lead to an undesir- 
able switching in destinations will not be 
permitted. 

Trade with UK—Over 4,000 tons of 
base metals, cigarettes, chemicals, auto- 
mobiles, toilet articles, provisions and 
other consumer goods arrived from UK. 
From here, UK importers booked more 
grey cloth; one local weaver got an order 
for 500,000 yards of grey cloth to be 
shipped before November. Exports of 
greys during the first seven months this 
year to UK were higher than similar ship- 
ments during the corresponding period in 
1957 but the monthly tonnage was much 
lower last month; local weavers anticipate 
that it will further decline this month. 
Export prices this year are also lower 
than last year on account of the keen 
competition from Chinese products. 

In London, the British Cotton Board 
alleged that fabrics of Chinese origin 
were being shipped to UK by way of 
Hongkong. The complaint was lodged 
with the Board of Trade which did not 
think the charge was justified. The fact 
is, all HK grey cloth and other products 
shipped duty-free to UK under the Com- 
monwealth Preference System must be 
covered by Imperial Preference Certifi- 
cates which assure that a minimum of 25 
per cent of the value of. these goods is 
derived from local labour and Common- 
wealth materials. 

Trade with US—Exports of HK manu- 
factures amounted to about 3,000 tons; 
the volume is steadily increasing instead 
of declining as reported by some local 


Chinese language newspapers which 
blamed the alleged drop in exports to the 
recession in US. Total exports of HK 
products to US during the first seven 
months this year amounted to $121.7 
million, $51.5 million better than during 
the corresponding period in 1957. 
Trade with Thailand—Exports to 
Thailand were much less than during the 
first two weeks this month. New orders 
from Bangkok covered only small lots of 
metals, paper and pharmaceuticals. Im- 
ports of rice were curtailed but supply of 
beans, groundnut oil, sesame, timber, 
feather and other staples remained steady. 
Trade with Indonesia—Djakarta im- 
porters bought only small quantities of 
paper and cotton yarn from the local 
market because they could only obtain 
small sums of foreign exchange from 
authorities there to cover their purchases. 
In a nation-wide campaign to cut the 
consumption of textiles, the Simpat 
Sembilan (an organisation of younger 
Indonesians) in Djakarta urged Indone- 
sian men to slash their trousers off at the 
knee and shirts at the elbow. The appeal 
was made following President Sukarno’s 
address on Independence Day in which 
he said the young Republic was now 
social 


entering a phase of economic 
revolution. 
Trade with Malaya—Authorities in 


Malaya were considering to increase im- 
port duties on non-essential consumer 
goods and items which are produced by 
domestic industries. If this policy is 
adopted, shipments from here to Singa- 
pore and Malaya will further decline. 
Many HK firms have therefore decided to 
establish factories in Malaya especially 
after the recent passing in Kuala Lumpur 
of the Pioneer Industry Bill which pro- 
vides a 5-year “‘tax holiday” for investors. 
Mr. U-Tat Chee, Honorary President of 
the HK Chinese Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, stated that for the past ten years, 
HK industrialists had been anxiously 
watching for opportunities to expand 
abroad, particularly in Singapore, Malaya 
and North Borneo. He pointed out that 
in the past, HK investors were worried 
about industrial disputes and high labour 
costs in Malaya and therefore suggested 
that Malaya allow free admission of 
skilled workers from HK to solve the 
labour problem. ‘ 

The 1958 Singapore Trade and Indus- 
tries Fair was opened on August 22. HK 
is among the manufacturing countries 
represented at the Fair. The exhibition 
will be closed on September 14. 

Trade with Korea—Demand from Seoul 
for paper improved but orders still 
covered only small lots of a few popular 
items. Importers there also enquired for 
100,000 pounds of wooltops from here. 
A consignment of HK _ manufactured 
woollen yarn will soon be shipped to 
Pusan; the transaction was covered by 
import licence issued there before July |. 

Trade in Produce—Steady demand 
from Japan and Europe encouraged local 
dealers to book more vegetable oils and 
beans from’ China; oilseeds and beans 
from SE Asia; as well as groundnut, 
sesame, menthol crystal, camphor pro- 
ducts and feather from Taiwan. The 
market was also kept active by orders 


281 


from Australia, New Zealand, US, Burma 
and Singapore for woodoil, spearmint oil, 
citronella oil, rosin, garlic, menthol 
crystal and camphor products. The 
volume of business in the local market 
was still restricted by insufficient supply 
from China. 

Trade in Metale—Trading slowed down 
because demand from China turned slug- 
gish while orders from Thailand and 
Cambodia covered only small lots of 
structural steels and galvanized iron 
pipes. Taiwan and Japan bought some 
scrap metalg (jron, brass and copper) 
from here but quantities involved were 
insignificant. Prices remained firm in 
the local market on account of low stock 
and high replenishment cost. 

Trade in Paper—The market was active 
throughout the week. Local demand for 
Chinese printing and writing paper re- 
mained strong. Demand from Korea for 
European woodfree, sulphite, tissue, 
cellophane and duplex board also im- 
proved although transactions were. still’ 
restricted to small lots. Thailand, Indo- 
nesia, Cambodia and North Vietnam 
provided steady demand for poster, mg 
cap, tissue, manifold, greaseproof, 
glassine, cellophane and cigarette paper 
in ream; quantities involved, however, 
were small and interest was centred 
chiefly on Chinese and Japanese brands. 

Trade in Chemicalz—The market was 
very quiet. Prices were steady in gen- 


eral because there was no_ selling 
pressure. Most popular items were short 
in stock, 
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Trade in Pharmaceuticals—In exports, 
there were only orders from Taiwan for 
dihydrostreptomycin; from Korea _ for 
quinine and saccharum lactose; and from 
Thailand for amidopyrin. Trading 
volume was very small on account of the 
dwindled stock. 

Trade in Cotton Yarn—HK yarn re- 
tained steady demand from Manila. 
There were also enquiries from Rangoon 
for 20 and 30 counts yarn. Local coarse 


yarn, however, was marked down 
slightly under keen competition from 
cheap Indian and Chinese products. 


Pakistan yarn was kept steady by firmer 
indents but failed to attract buyers. 
Chinese yarn was absorbed by Indonesia 
on account of its low price. The under- 
tone of the market was sluggish. 

Trade in Cotton Piecegoods—Hong- 
kong grey cloth retained steady prices 
because several local mills had recently 


curtailed output while demand from 
Africa, UK, West Germany and _ other 
sources was sustained. Chinese grey 


cloth assumed a firmer trend after local 
processing mills absorbed several lots 
during the week. Japanese greys were 
also steady; imports curtailed. 

Trade in Rice—Imports from Thailand 
were not as heavy as during July. Supply 
from China, however, remained un- 
restricted. Prices here were steady. 

Trade in Wheat Flour—Prices for 
both local and imported brands were 
weak because the supply still exceeded 
the demand. Local demand, however, 
may soon improve with the approach of 
the Mid-Autumn Festival which will fall 
on September 27. A large quantity of 
flour will be used in making moon cakes 
for local consumption as well as for 
export to SE Asia. 

Trade in Sugar—Taiwan granulated 
white sugar improved slightly on orders 
from Saigon for about 1,300 tons. 
Chinese sugar was also marked up be- 
cause supply was restricted. Local 
brands first eased but later firmed in 
sympathy with imported brands. 


NEW COMPANIES 
IN HONGKONG 


Following new companies were 
incorporated in June 1958 (all capital 
is nominal and in Hongkong Dollars) :— 


Tung Fong Tea House Ltd.—Tea- 
house & restaurant; Capital, 300,000; 
530 Canton Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
Wan Ying Him, 88 Main Street East, 
Hongkong, tea house keeper; Lui Yu 
Yick, IB Waterloo Road, Kowloon, tea 
house keeper; Yeung Chor, 86 Nga Tsin 
Wai Road, Kowloon, tea house keeper. 
Imperial Hotel Ltd.—Capital, 1,200,000; 
206 Edinburgh House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Candido P. Soriente, Hotel 
Filipinas, Manila, P. I. merchant; Manuel 
Vistan, Jr., 138 Kanlaon Street, Quezon 


City, P. I. merchant. Chase Interna- 
tional Corp. Ltd.—Importers & 
exporters; Capital, 100,000; Sub- 


scribers: Marshall G. Liang, 2 Queen's 
Road Central, Hongkong, solicitor; Lee 
Man Kit, 2 Queen's Road Central, 
Hongkong, solicitors’ interpreter. The 
Speed Shop (Hongkong) Ltd.—Dealers 
in motor cars; Capital, 10,000; 1611 
Central Building, Pedder Street, Hong- 


kong; Subscribers: G. M. Baker, 1611 
Central Building, Hongkong, company 
director; A. unn, same address, 


company director. New Ritz Hotel, 
Ltd.—Capital, 500,000; 893-899 King’s 
Road, North Point, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Benjamin Kwai Lau Lui, 15 
Bonham Road, Hongkong, merchant; 
Aubrey Kieran Dimond, 64 Dina House, 
Duddell Street, Hongkong, merchant. 
Tung Shing Investment and Mortgage 
Co., Ltd.—Capital, 600,000; 37D Jordan 
Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: Wong 
Fut Nam, 53 Chatham Road, Kowloon, 
merchant; Gum Chak Lum, 628 Canton 
Road, Kowloon, merchant. China Leather 
Shoe Co., Ltd.—Capital, 1,000,000; 592 
Nathan Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: 
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Sheh Hon Wai, 532 Queen’s Road West, 
Hongkong, merchant; Chow Hung Piu, 
564 Queen’s Road West, Hongkong, 
merchant. Ban Ho Shipping Ltd.—Ship- 
owners & brokers; Capital, 3,000,000; 
c/o Brutton & Co., Windsor House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: Thio Keng Moh, 
54 St. Patrick's Road, Singapore, mer- 
chant; Thio Keng Poon, 52B St. Patrick's 
Road, Singapore, merchant. Transasiatic 
Ltd.—Exporters & importers; Capital, 
50,000; 75A French Bank Building, 
Hongkong; Subscribers: S. F. Klinghofer, 
116A Pokfulam Road, Hongkong, mer- 
chant; P. Biro, 8 Clovelly Path, Hong- 
kong, merchant. J. P. Moyles & Co., Ltd. 
—Importers & exporters; Capital, 
300,000; 103 Edinburgh House, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: J. P. Moyles, 6.Mac- 
donnell Road, Hongkong, merchant; T. A. 
Shurlock, 17 Printing House, Hongkong, 
barrister. Benny’s Co., Ltd.—Importers 
of leather and exporters of leather wares; 


Capital, 50,000; 15 Cameron Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers: Jimmy Chen, 93A 
Waterloo Road, Kowloon, merchant; 
Frank C. Fong, 109L Sai Yeung Choi 
Street, Kowloon, merchant; Chao Han 
Kong, 2-C San Lau Street, Kowloon, 


merchant; Wang Kit, 6 Belfran Road, 
Kowloon, merchant. Wing Shun Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd.—Capital, 1,500,000; 
307 Loke Yew Building, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Lam Wei Man, 16 Kai Yuen 
Terrace, Hongkong, merchant; Tse Chun 
Wing, 209 Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, 
merchant. United Chinese Shipping Co., 
Ltd.—Capital, 100,000; 1 Des Voeux 
Road Central, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Lim Hong Ngiap, 221 Race Course Road, 
Singapore, merchant; Tan Khay Siew, 
10B Kim Pong’ Road, Singapore, 
merchant. Southern Shipping Co., Ltd.— 


Capital, 100,000; 1 Des Voeux Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers: Lim 
Hong Ngiap, 221 Race Course Road, 
Singapore, merchant; Tan Khay Siew, 
10B Kim Pong’ Road, Singapore, 
merchant. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 
PART VI 


CUBA 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof ..... 
Miscellaneous food preparations 


Bevernces tie soa is sae sae 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 

AERO) ela a sa ois ale e's «6 6s 5 6s 
Animal & vegetable crude 


materials, inedible, n.e.s. i 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives: 0.650.003 
Chemical elements and com- 
pounds 
Medicinal 
PLOGUCES = wee eels os e's, 2 eee « 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations Ries 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
Bacrame ta ender a. ere oe 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
factures, n.e.s. 


and pharmaceutical 


Silver, platinum, gems and 
Hash GNSS 16. Qn ORO ROR NCEE RC TG 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus 


and appliances 
Prefabricated buildings; sani- 

tary, plumbing, heating & 

lighting fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles .........+ 
Ceitcine: “AIR Gioia og oeckion een 
[ante Se Spacer seinen 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 


articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


Mota lett soils excie see ers 
HAITI 
DIVISION 
Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Explosives and miscellaneous 


chemical materials and pro- 
CHOLES See cu CHORD ren 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

11,969 
74,072 
37,699 
265,971 
ay237 
13,605 
53,077 
30,221 


599,508 


50,500 
10,970 
120 


385 


12,650 
95291 
Oro 

750,319 

77,534 


147,462 
722,890 


402,253 
455,410 
112,762 

37,843 


398,068 
101,580 


8,295 


636,410 
1,014 


5,034,832 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


18,867 


1,616 
940,999 


DIVISION 


Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
tures, n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems and 

jewellekyas sweetie 
Manufactures of metals ..... 
Electric machinery, apparatus 


and appliances ........... 
Prefabricated buildings;  sani- 


tary, plumbing, heating & 
Attn ge. case cet nthe 
Furniture and fixtures ...... 
Clothing on... a aoe ice ooeiee 
Rootwenr snc cieie nen tga te 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles; ‘nie:a gece. ce 
Motal:s en. foedeties eke eee 
MEXICO 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ....... 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof ..... 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Oil-seeds. oil nuts and oil kernels 
Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 3 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases 


and derivatives .......... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products 9. is es saul te ss eis 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing 


and cleansing preparations .. 
Explosives and _ miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
Acts o Woe here oa ae ee 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ..... 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof .......... 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
factures, n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems and 

jewellery: cathe ae aide ahons 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus 

and appliances .......... 
Prefabricated buildings;  sani- 


tary, plumbing, heating & 

lighting fixtures & fittings .. 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, 

similar articles 


Clothing 


hwndbere x and 


1057 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


32,727 


11,920 


420 


283 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


30,399 


28,122 
133,979 


316 
18,664 
3,417 


125,457 
33,888 


1,560 
45,443 


1,382,727 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

2,219 
22,713 
12,973 
191,144 
713 
24,400 
27,369 
110 


162,001 


8,330 
2,120 


153 


77,374 
6,538 
2,985 

168,028 

17,437 

66,435 

31,937 
9,000 

65,199 

1,299,034 

10,652 


1,297 
278,330 


284 


DIVISION 


Footwear 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 


45,067 


VENEZUELA 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations .. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ....... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof ...... 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Animal & _ vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and 
pounds 
Medicinal 
products. We tee ee ete ee 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations ...... 
Explosives and _ miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
AuCta a. eee see esa ee 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof ......... 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
tures, M:€.8.0 2.5.6.2. cere 
Silver, platinum, 
jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than 
Electric machinery, 
and appliances 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles 
Clothing 
Footwear 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


and _ pharmaceutical 


electric 
apparatus 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 


22,770 


22,770 


CAMBODIA 


DIVISION 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations ... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
11,370,120 
461,396 
8,042 
674,546 


29,999,992 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 
3,293 


17,900 
131,107 


2,640,701 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 
17,833 
366 
25,054 
3,199 
67,814 


9,663 
19,283 


156,953 
4,734 
107 


1,250 


71,893 
5,652 


33,491 


5,853 
3,826,266 
108,709 
513,910 
3,393,625 
4,160 
664,875 
564,272 
33,971 
61,121 


1,612,250 
231,628 


18,731 
2,001,324 


13,457,987 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


26,114 
127,136 
1,166,724 
1,464,052 


DIVISION 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 


manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 


including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages, s.00... + tere nie re sien 


Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
tures 
Hides,. skins and fur skins, un- 
diéssed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp: ‘and waste paper 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertilizers and 
minerals, excluding coal, 
petroleum and precious stones 


Metalliferous ores and _ metal 
SCTAP. “Oe viscosa > pee 
Animal & vegetable crude 


materials, inedible, n.e.s. ‘ 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 


essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives .......... 
Chemical’ elements and com- 
pounds. "2... soem se 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials: 70s... cto «i oe 
Medicinal and - pharmaceutical 


products 2.22. 25 bene 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
ducts? oo... co's osha 
Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures ‘thereof ....5 05.5 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
NUKES) TG6S5 0 Sie ass eerie 
Silver, platinum, 
jewellery 
Base.metale. <in3 Sane oes 
Manufactures of metals ...... 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
Transport equipment 
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Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, - 


plumbing, heating: & lighting 
fixtures & fittings ......... 
Furniture and fixtures 


Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles, acu. « cen 
Clothing \ fecheascnneeceoe 
Footwear _ & scisisicosd seetc ee 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 


watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles; n.e.s: cee oe 
Live animals, not for food .... 


Total 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
H.K.$ H.K.$ 
3,510,491 3,913,443 
161,407 1,409,660 
181,895 893,627 
2,037,983 6,930 
= 1,682,153 
= 504,423 
== 152,566 
158,329 = 
6,756,263 = 
481,818 9,748 
= 11,450 
290,697 1,602,984- 
= 45,358 
563,083 = 
742,262 413,299 
365,373 66,624 
== 361,156 
= 386,663 
== 1,165,523 
= 484,964 
= 900 
—_ 145,566 
— 2,503 
— 24,211 
— 294,066 
= 1,316,750 
— 12,150,910 
= 2,679,171 
— 63,468 
— 3,117,882 
— 1,936,417 
2,840 659,921 
— 1,585,336 
— 475,383 
— 551,259 
4,000 68,398 
— 682,700 
— 1,170,884 
_ 602,618 
4,600 494,904 
— 2,385,172 
12,000 om 


—_—_—— 


53,346,697 46,308,016 
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Hongkong’s Trade in July & January-July 1958 


Hongkong’s trade in July showed an increase in value in 
both exports and imports compared with the preceding month; 
exports valued at $247.07 million rose by $12.16 million, and 
imports increased by $8.15 m to $362.04 m. Compared with 
July 1957 there was an increase of $7.07 m’in exports and a 
decrease of $55.35 m in imports. The rise in the value of 
exports last month was attributable mainly to heavier pur- 
chases by China, North Vietnam, the United States and the 
United Kingdom, up by $7.44 m, $5.30 m, $3.93 m and 
$2.85 m respectively. Exports to Indonesia dropped by 
$11.05 m, and to the Philippines by $5.96 m 

Imports from China increased by $23.95 m to $133.39 m, 
the highest monthly total recorded since 1946. Increases were 
also recorded in imports from Indonesia ($5.76 m), Japan 
($3.33 m), Belgium ($2.74 m), and South Vietnam ($2.05 m). 
On the other hand, decreases were registered in imports from 
UK ($5.24 m), West Germany ($4.15 m), Malaya ($4.04 m), 
US ($3.81 m), Canada ($2.79 m), and Thailand ($2.59 m). 

Exports during the first seven months this year were 
valued at $1,650.24 m, a drop of $168.11 m compared with 
the same period last year; imports fell by $523.37 m to 
$2,592.41 m. The country which showed the largest decrease 
in value in exports was Japan, down by $126.63 m, followed 
by Indonesia, down by $95.22 m. Large increases were record- 
ed in exports to US ($75.72 m), and UK ($31.93 m). In 
imports, China is still the principal supplier; her exports to 
the Colony increased from $661.42 m to $725.35 m. Imports 
from other principal countries showed a drop in value, notably 
UK, Japan, US and Belgium, down by $92.73 m, $80.99 m, 
$75.62 m and $59.56 m respectively. Important changes in 
the direction of the Colony’s trade for the first seven months of 
the year compared with the corresponding period in 1957 are 
listed below: 


EXPORTS 
Country Jan/July Jan/July Increase / 
1958 1957 Decrease 
$ MILLION § MILLION $ MILLION 
Mnited) States (vnc. + << - 177.06 101.34 4-9 75272 
United Kingdom ........ 222.76 190.83 +93 1.93 
1 GESR = Bis BIROICIO.S SI IOION RRO 64.74 191.37 — 126.63 
Padovesia® bees <e3* * 121.89 ZRF — 95.22 
Commodity 
Gisthing ea dale eee: oes « 297.98 244.85 ae Salle 
Ores and metal scrap 22.60 82.24 — 59.64 
Base metals ....... Reach 34.92 85.18 — 50.26 
Textile yarn and piecegoods 379.25 428.58 — 49.34 
Miextie bre fossisicke o «, 20 15.05 58.57 43.51 
IMPORTS 
Country Jan/Jvily Jan/July Increase/ 
1958 1957 Decrease 
§$ MILLION $ MILLION $ MILLION 
CNA Bap eeiiao ns ace ane er crae 725.35 661.42 63.93 
United Kingdom ........ 301.61 394.34 — 92.73 
JEREIN, 35 Gocco cxcaceremongon 351.80 432.79 — 80.99 
United States ....:.-... 276.87 352.49 — 75.62 
Belgrurrie sil cris wisteicne oe 30.15 89.72 — 59.56 
Pakistane © a4 case coe 24.10 63.75 — 39.65 
I ciaWee es Ae relearn ea as 23.65 58.25 — 34.60 
GEmiWarste | Seretsts Gretel avevelce’ ss 21.14 55.20 — 34.06 
Switzerland ......-+++-- 85.17 117.04 — 31.88 
Commodity ae : 
Be eee oo. 2268 93.05 + 33.12 
Base metals .....---+-+ 106.81 256.14 — 149,33 
Textile yarn and piecegoods 410.85 518.74 — 107.89 
Textile fibres .......---- 142.38 215.30 — 72.92 
Ores and metal scrap ; 4.20 56.36 — 52.16 
Scientific instruments; photo- 
graphic sn beer 
t 
er 5 ae : ess 99.52 142.14 — 42.62 
Animal and vegetable crude 
"g materials, inedible. z 80.43 115.35 — 34.92 
ee board an 
Sea RPaerNee 62.88 83.89 — 21.01 


The value and volume of trade conducted through the post 
during July 1958 were: (1) No. of parcels despatched, 4,545 
(Value $1,256,708); No. of parcels received, 3,369 (Value 
$1,479,118). 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


Exports of products wholly or principally of Hongkong 
origin during July were valued at $107.31 m. Compared with 
the preceding month there was an increase of $7.71 m, of 
which exports to UK accounted for $2.03 m and to US $1.85 m. 
The July 1958 total represented 43.4 per cent of the Colony’s 
total exports for the month, and was $3.65 m higher than that 
for the corresponding month in 1957. A comparison of the 
totals for the first seven months of 1958 and 1957 showed an 
increase in 1958 of $31.04 m. UK increased purchases from 
$160.12 m in 1957 to $188.18 m in 1958, and maintained her 
position as the best customer so far this year. US increased 
purchases by $51.53 m to $121.71 m and took the second 
place. Increases were also recorded in exports to West Ger- 
many ($11.22 m), Malaya ($6.27 m) and Nigeria ($5.36 m). 
Among countries which reduced their purchases of Hongkong 
products, Indonesia recorded a decrease of $30.78 m, and the 
Philippines, Union of South Africa and Burma bought 
$10.52 m, $7.61 m and $6.50 m less respectively. Important 
changes in the export of. Hongkong products during the first 
seven months of 1958 compared with the corresponding period 
in 1957 are tabulated below: 


Country Jan/July Jan/July Increase / 
1958 1957 Decrease 
$ MILLION $ MILLION $ MILLION 
Wnited ¢States. 9 35.5, 4.04-45- 121.71 70.19 --eoiloS 
United Kingdom ........ 188.18 160.12 + 28.06 
West Germany ......... 21.79 10.56 +" 11.22 
Malayae © ..fcao cnc essies 62.97 56.70 Se Onz7, 
Nigeria® sick cayensuarstateierute. 17.87 12.51 + 5.36 
Indonesia daisjasaswtsliie ae 35.61 66.39 — 30.78 
Philippines: ©-s.a.c07-0s: 12.78 23.31 — 10.52 
Union of South Africa 14.78 22.40 — 7.61 
Burma’ «3:0 sae CODERS 2.79 Or29) — 6.50 
Africa, WO 4.9 Gano Dro 8.94 14.85 — 5.91 
Commodity 
Outerwear, other than 
knitted, not  embroi- 
ered.) nvéses acces ni 117.92 65.72 + 52.20 
Footwear® = iecsacatenscnenaene 56.57 41.81 + 14.76 
Toys and games ........ B27 29.26 = 80) 
Underwear and _ nightwear, 
knit or made of knitted 
fabrics (except cotton 
singlets and shirts) 22.45 16.52 + 5.92 
Cottons yarn tare ee 52.86 66.47 — 13.61 
Electric torches ........ 17.07 25592 — 8.85 
Shirtae piesa ees oe oes 40.13 48.88 — 8.75 
Cotton piecegoods ...... 128.75 134.07 — 5.32 


Certification of Hongkong Products—Forty-four factories 
were registered for the issue of Certificates of Origin and/or 
Imperial Preference Certificates and seventeen for the issue of 
Comprehensive Certificates of Origin. Application for registra- 
tion was refused in eighteen cases, six of which were for the 
issue of Comprehensive Certificates of Origin. Six factories 
were removed from the register. Registration was restored to 
twenty-one factories and registration of twenty-three factories 


‘suspended mainly pending compliance with new procedures and 


failure to comply with Comprehensive Certificate of Origin 
procedures. Certificates of Origin of all kinds and Imperial 
Preference Certificates prepared and/or signed during the 
month numbered 17,437 and covered goods to a declared value 


of $70,184,668. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Jan/July 


Country 


British Commonwealth 
Ader cccscaie en steebusral ccataaes Lea aca nae 
Atustralia y. «ose ciogus iceieacoreraitk ena ce cement 
British Borneo vist rents. cre teres orc ea es 
Britishnbasti AGricd | cuhis.satecckais-govvuchiataves tebe 
British Mediterranean Territories .......- 
British, Oceania, nsesss 5 suipsus ogenele sf scurins = 
British West Africa, n.e.s.  ....-..-00000% 
British, West lndies:  \: saure anscn 10,0 Seneca 
Canada ae 6 © Be Cue bh Oe 6 @ 6 + 0 4hue o:-eukt scm phe. ote 


Central African Federation .......%....-.. 


Malayan. ropes feo e- Per te recreate es. ole 
Mauritis: “i reier. tote cue Seka erat Bete. he 
New. Zealand bmiue‘cti. 3 dale tte oleh a a eet tele: « 
Nigeria) <crctsanters, oce)s eetpenelichn + sete ais eitiots «aE 
Rakistan erases ccatscs 2 as. nce a hal ue hele te 
Union: of South Africas. - Gacaateun- @ eles rete 
United: Kingdonie 5, sania as yolnmues aka 
British Commonwealth, n.e.s.  ..--...00005 
Asia 


Buttnidsic. cts seieccistigen: supeamies Soon Mareen. ae 


China omiss as Cees itn aa: edad baad 


SRE ee Richer ote, Ten eRCNCRETE OIE ae Rete near Aer eee 


Middle? andiiNeareER ast’ Oise «ieee ststetcrers «GON 
INorthn Koreatittancas «@ hiclths 0 6 301s trencomre eo 
NoxtheVaetham: ais Staite 3 do 54. cea aaraoe 
Philippmesper es cc..-s8 Bde soos eee de 
Souths Koreages set: :./ thedarta nits, <5. ouaee toe caseueye 
South Viietnamipard! <ermiaponchte: 9.06.05, oY a, s 
Dhatland: yep tts s.cterg Snes w soe o's, scram 2a st Spe 


ASI a TE sStaa soe oie oi ine A Cas slaves 2 aa eG, atee eae 


Europe 
PRABETLG @ Oise tece: cara e fy FNS when eaeralienee caer 
Belgrany : fe sostene sso ete boo. oy 6 Hh bel oneal mrss neeeme 
Czechoslovakia. © 2%.2.52 3 ce nga «cS 
Denma ve” os tersis are toe ene oe NaS oS 
Feast Europe, 16.8. sight ers, sierencharone oa aWer 
France. (aces savas ote Gates 216 suapsayaieuar euayeuaene 
West Germany, 4.2. -.56 n8 oo. sae nase mane 
Dea yf So te erste oie a des nieve eatin renegade aes ia. eee 
INGER ETA DGS: y cocsccsceit otis cus vee Pains 


SWAZETlANy od joie dey cede Meeks es ssw eve, w elarsca 
ESO Rin) ere ieee Fist a eeaeus: © ante Sissons eleieaaes 


Bmrope, MeeiSee ov Fe Grekeces «esos usivsieiessia/ herons 


Africa 
Bel pian ong od worc.e.ccn eo eusias ¥ ah ya sarge 
Egypt santadted avmnstiaces Mereee tun. Mes ote 
French Equatorial & West Africa ........ 
Krench: North Atsicn, Sia. crenettioueeaetexinen 
Mads GR SCAN ge onde: cast Hers ands ees: 
ETS Ay iG Bia Roc aedassueuskerds leassinecaaa cos 


America 
Avgentina® cistainige ce eins Stl enek ¢ 
Brazile tdknrdsoot «tn. mmnehus ne eok reeks oes 


Wihsted’ States. sc 6 wixis) > oc0ce va lapeyeln te eee 
Venezuela” Shee cntee cece 5 00 Ohana aarti 


| Sian] < 
o> 
We 


2 
> 
w 


oneN 
ona. 
——=— © = 


NOPBONDSOORDS 
UENNNEUVOAN 
WO hweKK—NIDH LS 


de Sale 
nan wm 


1958 


IMPORTS 


HK$ MILLION 


0.06 
54.43 
19.20 
34.41 

0.08 

1.34 


0.20 
27.06 
py) 
3.03 


23.65 
65.23 
259 
1.57 
0.02 
24.10 
BW 
301.61 
0.01 


8.76 
BOS 
725.35 
21.14 
54.47 
351.80 
0.08 
22.29) 
38.58 
0.03 
9.91 
4.86 


0.75 
276.87 


(BY COUNTRIES) 


i] 
Se cae ciel ies ae cae oe ae ee om se ce ESE 


SGHROUYNADHWMAWNAAA RUNWWOOWS 
NHANOH@®W—ON—-M—VNVOHOWMWBUWS 


rm 
—BoSSSNSS 


Unonr-—-Ww-oo 

eee tarsal == OOO 
N 

fe Tas NU Meare ra 

UoaRo—unuMo 

NDO@OUDUOWN 
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Jan/July 
1958 


EXPORTS 


HK$ MILLION 


5.45 
42.88 
23.03 
14.15 
3.47 
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Country July Jan/July Jan/July July Jan/July Jan/July 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
: HK$ MILLION HK$ MILLION 
Oceania 
Wnited ‘States (Ocenniat.. oacucliculaaace 0.03 0.07 0.07 2.79 17.56 17.85 
Mceanin Pre sim Oe gs ks de occas Ge Senso x — 0.20 0.35 taez 6.96 6.95 
Postal Packages 1.48 12553: —_ 1.26 7.34 — 
Total Merchandise ................ 362.04 2,592.41 3,115,78 247.07 1,650.24 1,818.34 
Total Gold and Specie ............. 24.53 175.37 229.93 23.47 172.79 222.55 
Grandi Total a. ts. oes. ate. ox see een 386.56 2,767.78 3,345.70 270.54 1,823.03 2,040.90 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS (BY COMMODITIES) 
Commodity July Jan/July Jan/July July Jan/July Jan/July 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
HK$ MILLION HK$ MILLION 
MEIN SMATAM ALG Metal «4, teres atte, &. PBns SNe crjs.0tee Ronee es 23.47 126.18 93.05 0.19 0.94 0.49 
Meat and meat preparations ................ 2.63 27.82 40.64 0.25 4.07 5.59 
PRENy op TOUMCESME ten eter seta ten 6 inet nierere = avs 8.08 63.43 66.63 1.61 iW Se 8.57 
Bish and Heh preparations 6s jssiecscsa eee... wusve s 10.97 62.25 51.91 3.24 23.80 MW Pes 9-4 
COSTES ES ecco NSO Once! 5c. EER aR Roane ee em Pa 20.35 195.58 [77.29 2.21 32.00 26.21 
Prutscand uveretaples eyasvcc..= cease tin Lae ele 20.02 129.12 134.47 BEF!) 68.02 74.32 
Sugar and sugar preparations ................ 6.57 41.54 56.29 3.85 26.99 32.54 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices .........00000-- 4.14 2710 34.91 1.57 12.08 LW He 26} 
Beeding atuite for aniimelee) <5 20:0) <5: «1 sie wisnelanane« 0.39 3.65 5.50 OL39) 1.45 1.62 
Miscellaneous food preparations ............. 3.97 20.58 22.08 2.02 16.26 ee | 
CV erases: | listen iin nie aie os ahaa enctane ace we wise ubiete. we, 6 2.31 16.09 20.05 0.67 5.18 6.81 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures .......... Byes) | 43.75 41.60 1.28 7.20 6.02 
Hides, skins and fur skins, undressed .......... 0.79 4.16 Or) 0.74 3.92 7.69 
Oil seeds and oil nuts ....... beeen as 1.57 Lear Ak Z2NG 0.34 4.43 13.24 
Crude rubber, including synthetic ............ 1.49 9873) 10.37 0.25 1.24 sil) 
Wisodtilaimbertand corks cance bcd eccs sem aks 5.24 37.23 45.21 0.91 6.48 5.84 
nGlpranduwaste paper, | av. siac al cis wos sas clas as a 0.18 1.14 2.80 0.17 0.62 1.82 
Mietetle PHDYER ATI WASLO. Malet it oo si a6 aeiafa fossil sel 14.83 142.38 215.30 72-985) 15.05 58.57 
Crude fertilizers and crude minerals .......... ee ay coy a see eng 
Wecrap sree weer eG cea ne ae sh p ; : , a ; 
Sapte oman crude materials ........ 13.58 80.43 115335 12.01 63.34 73.43 
Mineral fuels, lubricants = ae Soni j ~ 15.25 118.74 125.78 0.33 2.41 3.85 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils). 
fats, greases and derivatives ............ aoe ah abe i ees ae 
Chemical elements and compounds ete aoe Re abe ie nets ae 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals sete eee ne ae By = Pi Aa: 
1) ON a Benn enc Seer a Sl 10.18 55.56 42:06 7.43 45.85 39.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products vet eees 18 ae le bee (eee rs 
Perfume materials and cleansing preparations ... oe nee sees eat aa ae 
OO A ae aad scale pre deca” 649 47.59 47.9| 2.71 14.21 11.05 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemical products oh ee ae oy rea ge 
Leather, leather manufactures and dressed furs .. ie a6 ee vee ves ee 
Rubber manufactures .......-.-: eens igs pe ee ae ay he 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding furniture) us Bs ree aks 50°35 a1 16 
5 Roar Maa Mia peach iin Ree 56.17 410.85 518.74 53.04 379.25 428.58 
Peso arn. Jabpics and made se orilicts ptf 7.43 56.08 57.08 2.62 21.26 25.73 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures -...-----.-: 6.42 60.08 59.91 3.08 18.76 16.72 
Sr ricbrumugeme sand jewellery om naa ree ta: 17.32 106.81 256.14 7.15 34.92 85.18 
AE eet eS en erm tea er Am 37.93 43.87 9.76 70.01 73.45 
1S LEG a ages A On 13.20 98.73 97.92 3.22 17.16 18.12 
Machinery other than electric ..... ‘ erie ters a ee ee oe DeRG ere 
Elec machinery, apparsiue snd sppijences 6.18 51.23 68.67 2.36 26.11 21.93 
Transport equipment .....-- an eee 4 é 3 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing heating an 0.78 6.56 8.35 4.87 30.13 41.98 
Be RE MIE BS, cic" Viale ieee hs WEES 0.42 3.30 3.00 2.46 21.54 22.92 
Rarniture and Axtures: - 60 < cueusisuir o1sier= syalfaueieinie ee ee ay ‘a6 9.64 954 
Mieavel goods soy ss. eres taets yoy faxer # eho oak seria ie ns ae Sea sy 45.45 297,98 244.85 
Bole Re ER RY rl ine ree teat Nc coe 500 4:85 9:27 57.69 42.39 
OOUWEAT. © Fare wile aie «lew ole e 016 00 0 piers seca eis see 
Scientific instruments; photographic’ & optical |) 99.52 142.14 3.19 23.19 21.54 
goods; watches and clocks Sd ereuonene fete cake ree HAs 4 62.44 15.58 114.52 105.73 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles ....--- ae bee ee pe 126 734 nee 
ckages, not classified according ; 0.09 0.57 ' 
Postal packag lassified pei aie 0.05 0.53 0.42 : 0.39 
aes ee Bena aa ein meal hi“ savet Hy 24.53 W753 7 229.93 23.47 172.79 222.55 
Gold) andi species. 5» aie cusses ees “cl “ues 
: 386.56 2,767.78 3,345.70 270.54 1,823.03 2,040.09 


Total 


SS 
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Country 


British Commonwealth 
Aden 
Australia 
British 
British 
British 
British 
British 


Borneo 
East Africa 
Mediterranean Territories 
Oceania, n.e.s. 
West Africa, 
British West Indies 
Canada: | siiwesinsstenes tases’ 
Central African Federation 
Ceylon 
Fiji 
India 
Malayan 
Mauritius 
New Zealand 
Nigeria 
Pakistan, ~ cccsessatuecawen's 
Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom 
British Commonwealth, n.e.s. 


n.e.s, 


Asia 
Burma 
Cambodia 
China 
Taiwan 


M2620" sieisivie ssjernieiviainieie = 
Middle and Near East 
North Korea 
North Vietnam 
Philippines 
South Korea 
South Vietnam 
Thailand 

Asia, n.e.s. 


Commodity 


Fish in airtight containers 
Fruits, preserved 
Jams and fruit jellies 
Fruit juices, unfermented 
Ginger, preserved 
Non-alcoholic beverages 
Beer Aitiscresievis acai ate 
Cigarettes 
Iron ore , 
Tungsten ore 
GEOR TASS Pi aitrald civrasteuinaieetee 
Lacquers and varnishes 
Paints, enamels, and mastics 
Cotton yarn 
Cotton  piecegoods aoa 
Towels, not embroidered 
Linen, embroidered 
(OS 3 MEUODOU COO ict TURE ICO 
Vacuum flasks (glass inners only) 
Tron cand steel. bars’ fii cmanieccisaicace 
Household utensils, enamelled 
Household utensils, aluminium 
Torch batteries 
Torch bulbs 
Electric batteries 
Lanterns, metal 
Wood furniture and fixtures 


Furniture of vegetable plaiting 
(bamboo, straw, willow, etc.) ........ 

Travel goods (trunks, suitcases, travelling 
bags, dressing cases, shopping bags, 
haversacks, packs and similar articles) of 
BU AMAEOCIAIS  “Isicicte:siane. gi nitinol mara a ray arerate 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
(By COUNTRIES) 


July 
1958 
HK$ 


776,727 
4,005,514 
990,719 
1,723,766 
299,499 
164,412 
1,249,308 
1,783,638 
2,731,863 
336,842 
859,626 
380,059 
99,806 
7,653,393 
375,957 
937,899 
2,099,463 
199,420 
2,083,684 
25,532,248 
15,109 


150,184 
100,244 
18,406 
119,498 
6,941,764 
845,938 
1,224,549 
523,227 
1,496,145 


20,135 
1,871,269 
37,378 
139,465 
2,570,590 
29,275 


Jan./July 
1958 
HK$ 


4,001,101 
21,673,039 
6,736,528 
11,925,259 
2,622,847 
734,654 
7,076,134 
9,915,204 
17,016,615 
3,711,472 
4.143.444 
2,132,351 
358,422 
62,969,092 
2,633,678 
5,158,532 
17,869,759 
809,518 
14,781,536 
188,181,322 
101,711 


2,788,487 
2,207,915 
301,901 
593,584 
35,609,962 
4,364,607 
5,155,238 
3,429,231 
11,924,283 
475 
148,486 
12,783,324 
2,314,489 
1,070,492 
23,863,210 
494,580 


Jan./July 
1957 
HK$ 


4,196,810 
18,548,707 
7,073,477 
14,866,239 
4,037,094 
826,073 
11,986,270 
9,266,626 
13,064,737 
7,115,449 
4,036,957 
916,364 
1,658,217 
56,701,644 
1,901,365 
4,924,866 
12,507,774 
651,759 
22,396,416 
160,123,302 
68,746 


28,211 
23,305,798 
561,180 
906,507 
25,892,210 
858,071 


Country 


Europe 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
West Germany 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Europe, n.¢.s. 


Africa 
Belgian ‘Congo 
Egypt 
French Equatorial & West Africa 
French North Africa 
Madagascar 
Africa, n.e.s. 


America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Central America, n.c.s. 
Cuba 


Mexico 
South America, n.e.s. 
United States 
Venezuela 


Oceania 
United States Oceania 
Oceania, n.e.s. 


Total: 


EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
(By COMMODITIES) 


July 
1958 
HK$ 

137,569 
1,387,845 


35,853 
855,779 
195,155 

6,972 
619,698 
513,684 


10,681 
259,337 
946,946 

10,045,446 
18,588,006 
1,234,557 
1,265,310 
324,234 

45,452 

765,148 

4,594,329 
553,408 
891,221 
548,656 
3,189,240 
657,196 
932,181 


1,431,522 


1,040,229 


Jan./July 
1958 
HK$ 
987,342 
7,622,579 
240 
179,211 
5,707,015 
614,042 
35,032 
3,134,486 
2,615,781 
23,400 
53,042 
1,610,702 
6,564,293 
52,860,961 
128,745,951 
8,326,041 
8,456,093 
4,565,069 
453,125 
3,718,579 
36,981,964 
4,016,571 
6,388,770 
2,758,355 
17,066,506 
7,623,660 
5,606,693 


14,673,741 


6,341,308 


Jan./July 
1957 
HK$ 

1,221,726 
7,868,231 
1,221 
231,910 
4,842,594 
546,431 
3,166 
1,013,603 
2,468,561 
31,500 
45,391 
1,721,487 
7,475,624 
66,473,081 
134,068,730 
6,876,447 
7,675,209 
3,903,562 
181,328 
5,698,340 
38,637,673 
5,181,005 
5,721,582 
2,424,572 
25,919,923 
9,850,916 
5,071,843 


17,239,538 


5,449,251 


Commodity 


Handbags, wallets, purses and similar articles 


of all materials 
Stockings and hose 
Cottons isinglets:  ...Rawtiessieienn ct ceatesiemnniants 
Underwear. and nightwear, knit or made of 
knitted fabrics (except cotton singlets and 
shirts) ~ ives qxehisdh menses Spee ae eS 
Outerwear, knit or made of knitted fabrics 
Underwear and nightwear, embroidered 
ShintsScecnccse on mueniebnt sites Wanita cen 
Outerwear, embroidered Bites 
@uterwear, other than knitted, not embroi- 
dered,” nies, “ai. Secu ccinna veneers 


Clothing of rubberized, oiled and similar 
impermeable materials (including plastics) 


Gloves and mittens of all materials (except 
rubber” gloves)i (ites cinus tenancies eRteetee 
Articles of clothing (e.g., handkerchiefs, 
shawls, etc.), embroidered, n.e.s.  ....- 
FOOtwWEar ) csjajereatsiantes.amuinetsiaeiece myereininte eae ieee 
Matches 
Umbrellas, parasols, walking sticks, and 
similar, articles: qacex eres cece etme 
Buttons and studs of all materials’ except 
those of precious metals on 
Plastic articles: OV iaivenienaumsisinn satan eras siviaiae 


Articles of basketware or of wickerwork, n.e.s. 
Toys and games (including baby carriages, 
playing cards): Uistiiiehis-cconsseeeeneenene 
Vacuum flasks, complete 
Total: 


FAR EASTERN. 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


July Jan./July Jan./July 
1958 1958 1957 
12,249 44,695 3,654 
336,504 2,352,378 1,908,418 
265,614 1,610,043 1,874,943 
212,262 1,912,874 2,518,459 
3,816,557 21,788,009 —-:10,564,386 
195,234 1,424,852 634,767 
732,924 5,567,165 4,172,133 
538,199 3,785,819 1,985,169 
1,753,620 7,347,170 4,376,971 
197,175 1,079,995 428,490 
201,208 1,001,916 474,934 
329,786 3,871,353 7,713,508 
— 7,136 20,425 
2,553,010 16,167,361 15,975,398 
117,805 507,281 1,537,203 
214,620 1,401,943 - 2,656,691 
1,365,469 8,939,646 14,851,602 
= 180,295 32,857 
- 457,360 43,537 
1,414,217 9,963,036 12,237,431 
224,036 1,464,129 1,502,290 
129,507 979,439 493,671 
72,594 524,361 1,169,446 
425,645 2,691,225 3,471,383 
18,807,922 121,713,818 70,186,142 
1,015,979 6,095,721 4,483,453 
1,302,988 8,564,248 7,950,434 
691,608 3,665,106 3,959,259 
107,313,751 726,710,856 695,671,677 
July Jan./July Jan./July 
1958 1958 1957. 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 
448,070 3,294,967 4,085,961 
787,639 6,457,495 8,556,536 
2,141,370 18,721,047 22,547,184 
2,292,340 22,446,178 ~=—-:16,523,261 
1,185,263 5,328,812 4,004,640 
453,111 1,576,004 2,667,643 
6,672,866 40,126,170 48,879,063 
529,800 3,973,195 5,456,334 
14,250,298 117,916,824 ‘65,718,997 - 
1,039,350 6,220,311 7,145,454 
6,855,926 31,319,489 33,759,288 
948,319 4,269,961 2,579,017 
9,037,303 56,569,200 41,806,591 
138,491 1,238,506 - 525,868 
568,569 6,013,551 7,099,502 
1,220,859 9,097,540 10,466,973 
941,455 5,930,768 6,332,772 
806,916 6,381,603 5,797,905 ° 
5,293,575 37,270,816 + —-29,259,359 
626,577 4,827,867 4,614,884 
107,313,751 726,710,856 695,671,677 


